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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
i is surprising that a man so wrapped up in the proprieties and | 
conventionalities as Mr. Cleveland should so frequently set | 

both at defiance. His message to the Senate about their action 
on his nominations was an instance of what we mean. And now he 
writes and publishes a letter to the Land Office, anent a dispute 
between a Western settler and a railroad company, in which he 
makes himself the advocate of the settler, against the judgment of 
the Land Office, and even of the Secretary of the Interior it is 
said. As no great principle is at stake, and no large interests are 
affected, it surely would have been enough if the President had 
impressed his views privately upon the Land Office authorities, 
without having recourse to any publicity. The question really is 
one of the interpretation of the rules of the Interior Department, 
with regard to lands withheld from settlers for railroads to claim 
their grants from them. If the Land Office be right, this par- 
ticular settler and a few others may be subjected to a serious in- 
convenience and hardship, but not to injustice. He took up the 
land at his own risk without any sanction from the authorities of 
the Land Office, and the railroad was within its right in dispos- 
sessing him. 

THE case of the United States as regards the treatment our 
fishermen have sustained at the hands of the Canadian government 
is quite adequately stated in a document which has been published 
by the Ottawa authorities, as received from London for Canadian 
criticism. In this it is amply admitted that American fishermen 
have no right to take fish within the three mile limit, and that the 
only point to be settled in that connection is to draw that limit 
more exactly. What is claimed is that American fishing-vessels 
shall have in Canadian ports all the rights accorded to any other 
class of our vessels visiting those ports, and accorded to Canadian 
vessels which visit ours. The attempt to limit them to “ wood, 
water, and shelter ” is treated as a violation of commercial rights 
now recognized by all the world, independently of treaties, and a 
demand is made for the appointment of a joint commission to as- 
certain the amount of the damages already inflicted by the Cana- 
dian authorities. This is the only kind of commission that our 
State Department suggests ; it has no general questions of inter- 
national right which it considers so open to discussion as to needa 
commission for their settlement. To this paper Lord Lansdowne 
returns the answer that Canada cannot agree to any such terms, 
and the British Government seems to avoid committing itself 
either way. It asks a joint-commission to discuss a proposal made 
by Minister Adams twenty years ago for the settlement of the 
question. But Canada is quite ready to accept in substance the 
proposal made some weeks ago to grant our fishermen all the rights 
extended them by the treaty of Washington, on condition that we 
renew the grant made to Canadian fishermen of sending their fish 
free of duty into our markets. As our Government has repeatedly re- 
fused to renew the arrangement made under the treaty of Washing- 
ton, this constant thrusting its provisions into our face is little short 
of impertinence. At any rate, negotiations have gone far enough 
to show that nothing is to be secured from the Canadians without 
the exercise of the extraordinary powers which Congress has in- 
vested in the President. Canada has flatly refused to consider a 
moderate statement of the minimum we can accept for the redress 
of our people’s wrongs. It is time that our Secretary of State dis- 
covered the meaning of the word “‘ ultimatum.” 

That Downing Street is going to give us any help in bringing 
the Canadians to their senses is not to be inferred from the corres- 
pondence. Lord Salisbury harks back into ancient history, and 
proposes to discuss the proposals for the settlement of the question 
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which were made in 1866 through Minister Adams. If those pro- 
posals have so much merit, why were they not adopted in 1866 by 
the British Government? Is it to be assumed that our experience 
of the workings of the Treaty of Washington during the fourteen 
years of its continuance have taught us nothing about the Fisheries 
question ? 

The truth is that the lawful disadvantages under which the 
lapse of that treaty placed our fishermen are of no importance to 
them. They have little to lose by being excluded from fishing with- 
in the three-mile limit established by international law. It was 
for this reason that Canada added illegal restrictions on their acts, 
requiring them to report at her custom-houses on every occasion of 
entering her waters, refusing them leave to buy bait, and the like. 
It is against these impositions that we have protested, and Canada 
has met the protest by a flat refusal even to consider our complaints. 

WE see no reason to unite in the censure pronounced by 


the New York Tribune upon the State Department for main- 
taining that the same rule applies to Canadians taking seals in 


Alaskan waters as to our fishermen taking cod in Canadian 
waters. It is nonsense to talk of a historical right in either case 


which gives us more rights than the Canadians. The Treaty of 
1818 conceded no such rights. Under the recognized rule of inter- 
national law, such rights as had been conceded us by earlier 
treaties with Great Britain lapsed through the war of 1812-15, not 
being clearly perpetual in their nature. We then took up the 
subject as an open question, without the advantage of any 
precedent in our favor. On the other hand, Russia having no 
right,—whatever its claim,—to exclude Canadian fishermen from 
the high seas outside the three mile line, she could not transmit 
any such right to us. It is true that the Government has made 
money by farming out the seal-fisheries of those waters, and that 
this income must lapse with the abandonment of the claim of 
control beyond the three mile limit. But this proves nothing as 
to the rights of Canadians. 

It is said that the admission of all the world to the seal- 
fisheries will result in their ruin. But the monopolists who have 
had control have had as strong a motive to ruin them as the 
Canadians have, and they have done their utmost to that end. 
What is needed for their preservation is to declare the breeding 
season a close season, so that seal-fishers may be kept from 
destroying the mother seals before the young ones are able to 
shift for themselves. And this can be done by international 
agreement. 


QUEEN KAPIOLANI of Hawaii is in Washington, receiving the 
courtesies of our government, while on her way to take part in 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. This recalls the unfortunate experience 
of her predecessor, who came to America before the war, and was 
mortally offended by being treated as a “ nigger” on a Southern 
railroad, and driven from a first class car to a smoking car. He 
conceived in consequence so intense a dislike of America and of all 
things American that he tried to destroy the influence of the Ameri- 
can missionaries who had converted his people to Christianity, and 
to substitute for them an Anglican bishop and clergy. In this he 
was signally defeated through theattachment of his people to their 
spiritual fathers, and after a time the bishop gave up the field and 
went home. 

It is to be hoped that Queen Kapiolani will not try to travel 
on Southern railroads, as the effect of the Inter-State Commerce 
law has not been brought home to the Southern people in this re- 
spect. It is only a few weeks since a venerable and respected 
clergyman of color was roughly handled and expelled from the 
cars because he would not ride in the smoking-car after buying a 
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first-class ticket. We are glad to know that he means to prosecute 
his claim in the courts. 

Mr. LAMAR’s address at the unveiling of the Calhoun statue, 
on which we animadverted last week, has excited very general 
comment. Everybody praises the dexterity of the orator, but the 
feeling of the Northern people generally is offence at any special 
commemoration of the State rights champion. Nor has the com- 
memoration been fortunate for Mr. Calhoun’s memory, for it has 
helped to recall many features of his career which are far from 
creditable to him. His attempt to take the credit due to John 
Quincy Adams for defending Gen. Jackson in Monroe’s cabinet is 
one of these. Mr. Calhoun sat silent at a public meeting when 
Gen. Jackson eulogized him as a friend who had helped to shield 
him from censure for his incursion into Florida, when he knew that 
he had been urgent for censure. It was only Mr. Crawford’s dis- 
closure of the true state of the case to a Philadelphia Democrat on 
a visit to the South, which opened Gen. Jackson’s eyes to the du- 
plicity of Mr. Calhoun’s conduct, and sowed lifelong enmity be- 
tween the two men. 

By the way, Mr. Calhoun did not pronounce the / in his uame, 
which is a shortened form of the old Scotch name Colquhoun. 


A BILL in the interest of elevated railroads in this city is pend- 
ing at Harrisburg, and has been the special mark for all sorts of an- 
tagonism, open and secret, one admirable plan for delaying it being 
to get it in charge of Mr. Representative Souder, as chairman of a 
sub-committee for its consideration. Mr. Souder’s usefulness for 
such a purpose is unexcelled. 

In connection with the measure a delegation from this city, 
headed by Mr. Bardsley, presented some interesting statistics of 
the comparative growth of New York with her elevated railroads, 
and of this city without them. These showed that since 1850 the 
increase of population in Philadelphia had decreased from 5 per 
cent. in 1850 to 2 per cent. in 1886. New York in 1865 lost 87,000 
in population. In 1872 elevated roads were opened and in 1875 the 
population increased 300,000. The annual increase since 1880 is 5 
per cent. If the same increase of population in Philadelphia had 
been maintained as prevailed from 1840 to 1850—5 per cent—the 
population in 1880 would have been 1,125,005, instead of 847,170— 
a loss of 277,000. 

COMMERCIAL UNION with Canada received a brief considera- 
tion and disapproval in the House, at Harrisburg, on Tuesday, the 
episode being of a character chiefly to reflect upon the intelligence 
of the members who disposed of the matter. Resolutions favoring 
the measure were introduced by Mr. Scott of this city, and should 
have had due considerations, but Mr. Faunce, whose attention 
to the politics of his ward is very exacting, regarded this subject 
as altogether trivial and ridiculous, and distinguished himself by 
objections. A little more acquaintance with the measure will at 
least have the effect of securing for it at Harrisburg, as elsewhere, 
a reasonable consideration, and the action of Tuesday counts for 
nothing. 

THE bill to compel a recognition by the Standard Oil Company 
of the rights of other people engaged in the oil business has been 
defeated in the State Senate by Republican votes, under the direc- 
tion of the “‘ machine” leaders, notably Mr. Rutan. The failure 
to deal with the iniquities of this monopoly has been a blot on the 
fame of the State for years past. Its control of the State Legisla- 
ture has scarely been second to that of any other great corpora- 
tion, and it has had its own way without hindrance from the pub- 
lic representatives of the general interest, while it crushed out 
smaller competitors, exacted special terms from the railroads, and 
drove its rivals into bankruptcy or compromise. It is not surpris- 
ing that a break from the Republican party is threatened in the 
counties of the North-West where the presence of the monopoly is 
most felt, and most of which are Republican. A fair judgment 
cannot acquit the party of remissness in this respect during the 
ong period of its continuance in power. 
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Ir is said that the law against the sale of oleomargarine un- 
der the name of butter brings out the extent to which the one has 
been sold for the other, and especially in our Western cities. It 
is found that several of the best recognized and most approved brands 
of butter are nothing but ‘ butterine,” as it is called for euphony. 
But there can be no ground for the assertion that the carcasses of 
dogs and horses have been worked up by the manufacturers of the 
article. This statement was attributed to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, but he repudiates it. 

Why should not “shoddy” be treated in the same fashion as oleo- 
margarine, and the dealers in it be compelled to sell it as what it 
really is? The tariff imposes a prohibitory duty on its import, but 
it islargely used by the manufacturers of woolen goods in Ameri- 
ca, and indeed in every country which makes such goods in large 
quantities. To this there could be no objection, if the article were 
sold for what it is, and the proportion of shoddy mixed with the 
wool were specified in every case. And this would be as much to 
the benefit of the wool-growing farmer, as the law against con- 
cealment in the case of butterine is to the benefit of the butter- 
making farmer. 


A PROPOSAL has been made in the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia that the State assume its fair share of debt which was bind- 
ing upon Virginia before the war and before the division of the 
commonwealth. As the debt was contracted very largely for the 
prosecution of public works, in which the western part of the State 
derived more than its share of the benefit, it certainly is but just 
that it should consider itself as bound to pay its quota. Nothing 
but the excitements and disturbances of the era when West Vir- 
ginia was set off as a separate State prevented its being required 
to do this act of simple justice. 


In Massachusetts, as well as in Connecticut, a High License 
bill is before the State Legislature, to be applied to all those towns 
who vote to prefer License to Prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
But in that State as elsewhere the friends of Prohibition oppose 
the proposal. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union de- 
nounces the proposal as misleading and mischievous, What would 
the Union do with Boston? They once had a trial of Prohibition 
there, when the population was of a character to be much more 
friendly to that plan than it now is. But Prohibition broke down 
utterly, and no jury could be got to convict the proprietors of the 
Tremont and the Parker House for their open sale of intoxicants 
to their guests. The law was at last repealed, simply because of 
the impractiability of its enforcement. 


MASSACHUSETTS is enjoying a first-rate scandal, in connection 
with the division of one of her towns. A number of wealthy citi- 
zens, some of them Mugwumps, were interested in a proposal to 
cut off a part of the town of Beverley, and to organize it as a new 
town under the name of Beverley Farms. Thereupon they raised 
a sum of money out of all relation to the legitimate expenses of 
the transaction, and entrusted this to a lawyer not of the best re- 
pute to lobby their bill through the Legislature. He had no 
proper use for the money, much of which he admits having 
pocketed. But he was thought by his rich and respectable em- 
ployers to be using it to buy votes and break down the opposition 
to the division. The people of Beverley who opposed the division 
got wind of the transaction and exposed it. So the residents of 
Beverley Farms, or a part of them, are having themselves exposed 
as greenhorns in public business, and cynical despisers of the 
honesty of the legislators of the State. 





Messrs. Dun & Co., the commercial agents, have been con- 
demned to pay large damages to a woman whose business they in- 
jured by a statement that she had given a chattle-mortgage on her 
stock, Although the statement was false, and she contradicted it, 
she incurred a considerable loss through its currency. Of course 
no moral blame attaches to the firm, as they acted in good faith in 
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view of the duty to their patrons. In a business such as theirs, 
mistakes of this kind will occur, and the penalty must be borne. 
But it would better if our commercial system were so reconstructed 
as to make a Commercial Directory superfluous. If our banking 
system were as well organized as that of Scotland, there would be 
no use for it. Sales to merchants from a distance would be made for 
cash, and loans would be made by local banks upon direct and 
close acquaintance with the affairs of their customers. 

THE lower class of Spiritualists do not seem to have much 
reason for satisfaction with the new city government. Mayor 
Fitler and his heads of departments are proceeding upon the prin- 
ciple that it is not their business either to make or unmake the 
laws, but only to enforcethem. And they find that a number of 
practices which are carried on by some of the ‘‘ mediums” are a 
violation of the law. One of these is furnishing medical prescrip- 
tions while in a state of trance, or what is alleged to be that. 
Another is the telling of fortunes by shuffling cards, and in other 
ways. And both these have been furnished within a short time in 
this city. Whether by its fortune or its fault, Spiritualism has 
gathered round it a great number of disreputable practicers upon 
popular superstition, who did not originate with it, and who 
would survive its extinction as a belief. Its best representatives 
deplore the fact, and would rejoice to see the law enforced. Prob- 
ably many of them would go so far as to support the bill, now be- 
fore the Legislature, which forbids the taking of money for the eX- 
hibition of spiritualistic phenomena of any kind, as a severe but 
wholesome remedy for manifold abuses. ‘The bill contains no 
provision which would forbid or even restrict the cultivation of 
‘““mediumistic power” on the part of those who do not make it a 
matter of trade. 


THE Irish Coercion bill has got into committee in the House 
of Commons, which is the critical stage of its history. Thus far 
the Unionists have given their Tory allies very firm support in 
voting down the amendments proposed by the Home Rulers. Yet 
on one occasion the government had only thirty-seven majority, 
instead of three times as much, this being Mr. Healy’s proposal to 
restrict the process of summary conviction to “ crimes ” alone, thus 
excluding misdemeanors. The critical time will come when the 
clause is reached which provides for the change of venue in the 
most important cases of agrarian and political crime from Ireland 
to England. On this point the Unionists are at loggerheads, and 
their conference to consider the matter broke up in confusion after 
a stormy session. Many of them feel that they dare not face their 
constituents in the next election after voting for such a gross vio- 
lation of the Treaty of Union and of the general principles of the 
British Constitution. Others, like Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Bright, are ready to vote for anything which is found necessary to 
defeat Home Rule. The chances of the clause depend on the 
number of Liberal-Unionists who belong to the former class, and 
on the number of Tories who will reinforce them by abstention from 
voting. 

The arrival of the fac-simile of the alleged letter of Mr. Par- 
nell’s which appeared in The Times, confirms the general belief in 
this country that it is merely a canard. The Pall-Mall Gazette 
publishes beside the fac-simile a series of signatures to genuine let- 
ters from the Irish leader. They all differ from The Times’s letter 
on important points where they agree with each other, as for in- 
stance in the shape of the r, the final 1 in his family name, and of 
the C at the beginning of his Christian name. 

Yet the Tories call for Mr. Parnell to sue The Times before a 
London jury, at great loss to himself, and as smail chance of an 
impartial verdict asin an agrarian trial before a jury in County 
Kerry. 





THE policy of treating the members of Parliament who repre- 
sent Home Rule districts in Ireland as if they had not the rights 
of other members has been undergoing asharp spasm at Westmin- 
ster, The proposal was made, rashly enough, by a Tory member, 
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upon the latter and his friends agreed to it, and demanded the 
usual inquiry by a Parliamentary committee into the ‘“‘ breach of 
privilege’? committed by the newspaper. Upon this the Tories 
took fright, fearing that the inquiry might be fairly made and 
show something to their disadvantage, and at this writing it ap- 
pears that they have decidedly lost ground on this tactical move. 
Had the attack been by an Irish newspaper upon a Tory member, 
they would have been quite ready for the committee. 


GERMANY has shown good sense in sending Mr. Schnaebeles 
back to France ; and the French government has shown equal 
wisdom in retiring him from office. But the irreconcilable section 
of the French people are determined to make a martyr of him,—a 
purpose in which he refuses to codperate. He will accept no tes- 
timonials, and he says the Germans treated him very well while 
he was in their custody. So ends the Schnaebeles incident. 


FREE TRADE WITH CANADA. 
);ROM the time when we began to publish THE AMERICAN, we 
have advocated the complete removal of every kind of re- 
striction upon our commerce with our neighbors to the North- 
ward, by means of the inclusion of the two countries in a com- 
mercial union with a common tariff. Besides our editorial dis- 
cussion of the matter, the principal owner of THE AMERICAN has 
addressed open letters to Mr. George Brown, of Canada, General 
Garfield, and other leading Americans, calling their attention to 
this plan for the establishment of complete freedom of trade 
among the two great English-speaking peoples of our continent. 
Yet some of our esteemed contemporaries are pleased to take up 
our recent publication of letters and articles on the subject as a 
startling novelty. They talk of the discovery that there are 
Pennsylvania protectionists who believe in Free Trade in some 
directions, and seem to think it presages a general breakdown of 
our convictions about the Tariff. We are glad to be able to 
reassure them. We never were more protectionists than we are 
to-day. We rejoice in the growth of protectionist sentiment 
throughout the country, and especially in the South and West. 
And we hope it will continue until the whole body of the Ameri- 
can people are unanimous as to the right way to build up our 
American nationality. 

Protectionists all believe in Free Trade in its proper place. 
They do not elevate restriction into a principle, as the Free Trader 
does with competition. They accept free competition as the gen- 
eral rule and restriction as the exception, and nearly always an un- 
desirable exception, however necessary it may be. Even where they 
favor a restriction, it is in the interest of greater freedom of trade. 
If they wish to restrict foreign commerce, it is in the interests of the 
far greater and more important domestic commerce with whose 
freedom outside competition would interfere. They reject Free 
Trade with nations which have the power, by underselling Ameri- 
can producers, to set a limit to the growth of that variation of 
industry on which domestic commerce rests. They wish for the 
amplest freedom of trade between the fifty-five millions of free 
people who constitute the American nation,—an amount of Free 
Trade, as Mr. Edward Atkinson says, grander than ever England 
enjoyed or will enjoy. And they surpass the Free Traders in 
their faith in the equalizing influence of free competition. Free 
Traders tell us that the Tariff enables the protected manufactur- 
ers to levy an enormous tax upon the home consumers. Mr. 
Springer puts the tax at $969,000,000 yearly; Prof. Sumner at 
$1,400,000,000 yearly. Protectionists know that the domestic 
competition, by sending fresh capital into every industry whose 
profits are excessive, puts a speedy end to all excessive charges. 
They have not so little faith in the Free Trade principle as to 
suppose any such annual levy is possible. And all the evidence 
of facts bears them out in the belief tha) the American consumer 
is furnished with manufactured goods on as cheap terms as are 
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possible with our high wages and other conditions. In some 
cases—as for instance steel-pens—the price is actually less than 
the duty. In every case we know of the price has fallen since 
the duty was imposed. In no case is it added to the price. 

Protectionists. therefore, are better Free Traders than the 
Free Traders, who always run away from their own principle 
when it seems to weaken their charges against the tariff. But 
Protectionists do not elevate the principle of free competition into 
a rule as universal as the rules of mathematics. They believe in 
no sociological or economic mathematics,—no rules without ex- 
ception where man and his interest are concerned. They hold 
that while freedom of trade within the nation is an unmixed ben- 
efit, if allowed to flow in its natural channel, that Free Trade 
with other countries may be a nearly unmixed evil. Not equally 
so with all countries, but especially with those countries whose 
circumstances least resemble our own neighborhood is cirbum- 
stanced very much as we are, has attained about the same degree 
of development, and is following the same policy as we, the rea- 
son for restricting trade with that country are not to be found in 
the argument by which our protective policy has been advocated 
and defended. 

With a Free Trade Canada, we could have no freedom of 
trade. Up to the year 1879 Canada followed a fiscal policy which 
alienated her from the sympathy of the American people. In 
that year the example of American success under the tariff weaned 
her from her imitation of the Mother Country, and she took her 
place among the nations who show a proper regard for the inter- 
ests of their own producing classes. Under her new policy she 
has had a substantial growth in the development and consolida- 
tion of her industries, which American Protectionists contemplate 
with entire satisfaction. We now suggest whether it would not be 
best for both countries to recognize their community of interest 
and their identity in policy, by abolishing the costly and ineffectu- 
al custom-house line between them, and opening to each the 
markets of the other. 

We do not propose this with any desire to cramp the industrial 
growth of Canada. So far from it, if we thought it would have 
that effect, we would refrain from advocating it. We do not want 
to see another Ireland on our northern frontier. We believe that 
Canadian manufacturers will have much to gain from the change. 
At the worst, they will be in a better position for building up their 
own industries than are the people of our own Western and South- 
ern States; yet absolute freedom of trade with the East and the 
North has not prevented a more rapid growth of manufactures 
there than in the States whose manufactures are of older date. 
New England cannot check the growth of Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago as great manufacturing centres. Pittsburg and Johnstown 
are not in the way of Chattanooga and of Birmingham. In agrow- 
ing country, under normal conditions of trade, there always is 
room for new beginners, and capital flows freely to every point 
which seems to possess especial advantages. Canada has such ad- 
vantages. She has water power in abundance; unused forests ; 
and as yet cheaper labor than the United States, but that willsoon 
be equalized. She needs for the development of her resources a 
larger market than her own few millions can give. When Horace 
Greeley urged the Canadians to stop buying English and American 
cottons, and to manufacture for themselves, they asked him where 
they were to find a market. ‘‘ You Americans,” they said, “ have 
carried out your programme of protection of home industries under 
the most favorable conditions. You have a continent, and a pop- 
ulation of continental bulk. We comparatively are a handful.” 
Commercial union would give the Canadian manufacturer access 
to the continent. At present he has not even the whole of Can- 
ada. The provinces of the Dominion are broken by wildernesses 
and other natural obstructions into four groups, which naturally 
have little commerce with each other, and much with the adjacent 
parts of the United States. Commercial union would enlarge the 
market for every Canadian industry. 
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It is said that Canadian industries cannot compete because 
they are more rudimentary and less highly specialized than those 
of America. This is but a corollary of what we have said of the 
limitations of their market. They cannot attain that specializa- 
tion which is necessary to their proper development and to the 
highest economy, until they secure a large market. Already they 
have reached the limit of their growth in this respect. Are they 
to be content with that? We hope not. They never can become 
either equal to the national needs of the Dominion, or strong in 
themselves, while they remain in that comparatively undifferenti- 
ated condition. The limit set to them by the size of their home 
market is like an iron girdle round a growing tree. The girdle 
must burst, or the tree will die. 

Commercial union would be of advantage to both countries. 
It would save the cost of a small army of officials, whose number 
and cost otherwise will increase with every generation. It will 
solve all the irritating questions which at present poison neigh- 
borly good feeling. It will put an end to the wretched attempts 
to cheat each other in reciprocity treaties, fisheries’ settlements, 
and the like. It will give the protective policy in both countries 
an assurance of permanence, which otherwise were impossible. It 
will enable the two greatest people of the continent to work to- 
gether harmoniously for its civilization and Christianization in ac- 
cordance with our common ideal of ordered liberty. But if we 
had thought or did now think it out of the line of the protective 
policy of both countries, the proposal never would be advocated 
by us. 
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“ POVERTY.” 


E have a new manifestation of the activities of that curiously 
assorted pair of reformers, Dr. McGlynn and Mr. George, 
in the organization of their ‘‘ Anti Poverty Society.” At its inaug- 
uration the former made avery queer speech. It seemed to show 
that he had fallen finally out of sympathy with the Roman Cath- 
olic church, as he criticised his superiors, including the Propa- 
ganda, if not the Pope himself, in terms which a ‘‘ good Catholic ” 
certainly would have avoided using. It seems as though he had 
counted the cost, and decided to accept the censures and penalties 
the hierarchy may impose on him, rather than admit their right to 
meddle with his political opinions, 

We cannot think that the name of the new society is happily 
chosen. If it had been called the Society for the Suppression of 
Nakedness and Hunger, its title would have been much more def- 
inite. ‘Poverty ” is a relative term. Itis the normal condition 
of the uncivilized majority of mankind. Within civilization, it 
and the antithesis wealth have as many meanings as there are so- 
cial strata. What is poverty to the noble would be affluence to 
the laborer; what is poverty to the laborer is affluence to the 
tramp. Everything depends on the standard of social comfort one 
is used to expect ; and this standard varies with time as well asin 
different social classes. The modern laborer is better cireum- 
stanced in many respects, than was the noble of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Nor is poverty so clearly ascertained to be an unmitigated 
evil, when it does not amount to actual want of food, clothing and 
shelter. Great saints of Dr. McGlynn’s own church,—St. Francis 
of Assisi, for instance,——have held up poverty as the best condition 
for growth in grace, alleging the example of the founder of the 
church, ‘‘who, though He was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor ;” and who warned his disciples that life does not consist in 
abundance of possessions. For many people poverty is probably 
best on the whole, just as total abstinence from intoxicants is best 
for those who have not the power to resist the temptations of 
drink. To abolish it would be to reduce the aggregate of moral 
discipline which life furnishes to the human race, and that would 
be a loss not to be balanced by any gain in mere comfort. This 
sounds like an untruth to our hedonistic age, which assumes, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that pleasure is the chief good, and prac- 
tically identifies pleasure with the material gains and comforts of 
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existence. We have come to believe practically that a man’s life 
does consist in the multitude of the things he possesses. But this 
is a very shallow view of the matter, and one which finds its ex- 
pression in nearly all our modern socialism, but which the pro- 
cesses of time may be expected to cure. 

If Messrs. George and McGlynn are only laboring for the 
abolition of poverty in a general way, they ought to remember 
that modern society is an Anti-Poverty Society. If they hope to 
secure anything like an equalization of condition among mankind 
by more swift methods than the social evolution is using to the 
same result, they should get up a great immigration to the Land 
of Cockaigne—the Schlauraffen land of the Germans—where the 
streets are paved with two-penny loaves, the houses thatched with 
pancakes, and the chickens run about already roasted. 


LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL IN THE SOUTH. 

FI\HE Inter-State Commerce Commission has made an extended 

tour through the Southern States, and at this writing is at 
New Orleans, the object of the trip being to hear testimony upon the 
applications for the suspension of the short-and-long-haul clause. 
It is obvious that the Commission is opening up one of the most 
important questions of the time, pregnant with many serious 
consequences to industry, commerce, and social conditions. The 
railroads are unanimous against that feature of the law, and 
the testimony presented on their behalf to the Commission is 
systematic, direct, and positive. Their shrewdest officials, and 
ablest attorneys attend the sessions of the Commission, and cross- 
examine skillfully any witness who differs from their view of the 
case. The result has been, thus far, that the evidence presented 
is almost entirely that in behalf of the old condition of things and 
in opposition to the changes which the long-and-short-haul rule 
would bring about. 

That the question involved is either a simple one or a plain 
one it would be folly to pretend. But that it must be seriously 
considered before adopting the ready-made conclusions furnished 
by the railroad managers is certain. The testimony shows that 
the railroads have had no sort of equality of rates in proportion to 
distance; that they have made long-haul rates low, and local rates 
high; that they thus prevented the development of the rural 
country in order to benefit “centres of population;” that they 
have specially “built up’ some places by giving them excep- 
tionally favorable rates for their products or supplies; and that, 
in general, all the enormous influence upon social conditions 
which railroads exert has been used arbitrarily at the will of those 
in charge of them. There has been every sort of interest involved, 
but no sort of general, or uniform, or publicly known system by 
which any could protect itself, or even be assured of reasonable 
consideration. 

The conflict which consequently impends can only be sug- 
gested in an article so brief as the present. The suspension of the 
obnoxious clause, if the Commission should decide in favor of gen- 
eral suspension, can only be temporary, but it would of course, 
lead to an effort for complete repeal as soon as Congress shall as- 
semble. The entire abrogation of the law will be proposed, no 
doubt, but it is hardly to be supposed that Congress will do the 
country so great a permanent injury as to yield the right of some 
sort of supervision and regulation of railroads. The other features 
of the law, it may therefore be presumed, will be left to stand, 
while adjustment of rates to distance is made the point of con- 
troversy. And this involves the question whether local and rural 
rates are to be weighted in order that distant and city rates may be 
lightened ; whether the country at large is to be taxed in order to 
stimulate “centres”; whether places remote from markets or 
sources of supply are to be arbitrarily placed at better advantage 
than places near to them; and whether the whole subject is to be 
remitted to the will and pleasure of the managers of the railroads 
whose transporting functions are able to effect those momentous 
results, Wedo not mean to state the question as one on which 
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the right policy is certain. So much has been done under the old 
system, so great a fabric has been built up, that it must be con- 
sidered deliberately and temperately. As we said in the begin-_ 
ning, the Commission has in charge a subject of the first magnitude 
to the whole of the people,—not a mere matter of corporation 
concession, or railroad convenience. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN RAILWAY SERVICE} 
— unpretending ‘Service Report,’ made to Mr. Robert Gar- 

rett, President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for use 
in its affairs, contains the pith and substance of all that has been 
said in favor of higher technical education. It has the further 
merit of applying these general principles directly te the needs 
and requirements of that great railroad, and of showing that al- 
ready a good start has been made in establishing at its Mount 
Clare shops, a system of training with the avowed purpose of thus 
securing thoroughly educated, efficient and able men for its em- 
ployment. As far back as 1881, Mr. 8. Teackle Wallis awakened 








general interest in the matters of education by an address on the 
subject before the Maryland Institute, and Mr. Cowen, the general 
counsel for the B. and O., recommended the establishment of a 
school for scentific and mechanical education of the employes. 
The B. and O. had already in successful operation a chemical and 
physical labratory at Mount Clare, and as soonas Dr. Barnard was 
free to do it, for he had been engaged on the elaborate plan of the 
B. and O. Relief and Pension Association, he began to investigate 
the question of technical classes for its apprentices. These and a 
large library and reading-room have been begun, but his Service 
Report goes over the whole matter. With his conclusions, drawn 
from an elaborate and exhaustive study of the evidence gathered 
by the U. 8. Congressional Committees, by various official and in- 
dividual inquiries, and from other safe sources, there can no longer 
be any doubt of the general opinion in favor of technical educa- 
tion. Dr. Barnard shows that it has been actually tested and 
tried, and its practical results found good at Crefeld, in Prussia; 
at Verviers, in Belgium; at Chemnitz, in Saxony; at Roubaix, 
in France; and at Amsterdam; and that silk, textile, dyeing and 
ship-building industries have found their return for their outlay. 
Mining schools at the great colleries, technical schools at some of 
the seats of the great iron and steel industries, as well as the theo- 
retical schools at Moscow and other chief cities, are all carefully 
analyzed and measured by their results. 

The development of industrial education in the United States 
shows that the public schools, whatever their wishes in other re- 
spects, fail to prepare their pupils for industrial pursuits, that school 
training should be supplemented by technical knowledge, that 
public schools turn out consumers and not producers, and that pop- 
ular education should include the cultivation of physical dexter- 
ity. The manual training schools of Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Boston, are just beginning to meet the demand 
for industrial education ; and the scientific schools of the University 
of Pennsylvania and of other such higher institutions of learning, 
are recognized for their success in making teachers. What is 
needed is something to take the place of the old and practically 
extinct system of apprenticeship. The Act of Congress of 1862 
was intended to reinforce institutions for industrial education, but 
only in a few isolated cases have its benefits been extended beyond 
agricultural and general schools. In nearly all of our existing sci- 
entific education, there is a confessed need of practical manual 
training; and the endowed schools are all too expensive for real 
working people. They are too theoretical, and they do not reach 
the masses. At the Johns Hopkins University, with which, by the 
arrangements made by the will of Johns Hopkins, the Baltimore 
and Ohio corporation is so ultimately identified, out of nearly one 
thousand students matriculated during the ten years of its exist- 
ence, fewer than fifty have followed the occupation of merchants, 
engineers, electricians, manufacturers, or other industrial pursuits. 
The interest of the railroad in a change of this condition is not un- 
natural; it desires, of course, a greater attention to such training 
as shall give the community a return more likely to increase its 
own productive power. 

The management and operation of railroads has become a pro- 
fession, and exact scientific knowledge and technical skill are 
needed for its service. The Pennsylvania Railroad has used its 
Altoona shops as a training school for most of its chief officers ; and 
the London and Northwestern, one of the greatest of the English 
railway companies, has established and maintained a system of in- 
struction of a similar character. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road has established at the Mt. Clare shops a system of technologi- 
cal instruction, with compulsory attendance on lectures, a good 
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scientific and general library, and a system of teaching aimed di- 
rectly at securing increased shop efficiency. It has practically 
proven the feasibility of connecting shop work and school work. 
Lately it has prepared a plan for a large addition to its present 
method. It has determined to establish a course for three classes, 
Apprentices, Cadets, and Cadet Officers, combining theoretical in- 
struction with school work, not only in the shop, but in all the 
multifarious operations of a great railroad. The terms of service 
will be first class, four years; second class, three years ; third class, 
three years ; and the pay, beginning at seventy cents a day, will in- 
crease annually to two dollars a day, while as an incentive for ef- 
ficiency, fidelity, industry, energy, and care of its property, the 
Company will give to each of its apprentices on the completion of 
its term of four years, a sum equal to eight and a half ceuts, and to 
those who complete the second term, twelve and a half cents, for 
each day spent in service. Sons of employes of five years’ stand- 
ing will be entitled to free tuition, and those of employes of a shorter 
term to tuition in the first class free, and in the second and third 
classes at half rates. Apprentices and cadets appointed outside 
the service, while under pay from the Company, will be charged 
full tuition fees for instruction in its schools. A regular system of 
civil service promotion is to be the reward of a successful test of 
all the requirements of the schools, and membership in the B. and 
O. Relief and Saving Fund, and Library, and other advantages will 
be granted its apprentices and cadets. The age of admission is 
fixed for the first class at between 15 and 21; of the second class, 
between 17 and 22; and a physical and educational examination 
will be the preliminary condition. 

Begun in October, 1885, the results of careful examination have 
been used in preparing the present broad and systematic founda- 
tion for future growthand usefulness, February, 1885, it was found 
that not one of the five hundred boys and young men in the Com- 
pany’s repair and construction shops was sufficiently advanced to 
pursue technical studies with profit. There was a uniform defi- 
ciency in the most elementary school studies, and a corresponding 
lack of inclination to be anything but mere rule-of-thumb me- 
chanics. Six months of training in night classes of forty appren- 
tices, supplied three that made commendable progress. Finally, by 
monthly examinations with a gradual rise in the requirements, by 
October, 1885, about thirty apprentices capable of pursuing more 
advanced studies were secured, and by June, 1886, this was 
slowly increased to one hundred boys receiving the very best tech- 
nical training. A nucleus for a physical laboratory has been 
formed, systematic plans of shop instruction have been adopted, 
and the way is prepared for the practical operation of the Com- 
pany’s system of education. These are tangible results well worth 
testing, and far more eloquent than all the theoretical discussions 
that have led to the practical test thus made. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad has thus set an example which is likely to be followed by 
other great railroad, manufacturing, and mining and other indus- 
trial establishments, and the service to the country is one that en- 
titles it to very great praise. Dr. Barnard’s report well deserves 
to be placed in the hands of all interested in technical education, 
as an admirable summary of good methods. R 
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COMMENTS ON PROF. DURLING’S LETTER BY 
PRESIDENT MAGILL. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
N article in arecent number of THE AMERICAN, from the pen of 
L. H. Durling, Principal of the State Normal School at. Indi- 
ana, Pa., although containing but little which has not been fully an- 
swered in my general review of the subject a few weeks since, con- 
tains some points which should be noticed. 
The impracticability of the plan proposed, because it involves 
a great change in the present school system of the State, is especi- 
ally emphasized. Such an argument would prevent any import- 
ant improvement in our system of schools from generation to gen- 
eration. Let it ever be borne in mind that the key-note of this en- 
tire discussion is a desire to place the profession of teaching on an 
equality with any of the so-called learned professions. To do this 
a course of preparation for this great work must involve, on an avy- 
erage, as much time and study as are required of those who enter 
upon the profession of medicine, the ministry, or the law. It would 
exclude many entirely from the profession, doubtless, who are now 
engaged in it, but their places would be filled by those who would 
make it a profession indeed, truly worthy of that name. Why in- 
sist that the change would result in but a small proportion of the 
teachers receiving a college education, when under the present 
system the same may he said of the normal schools? How many 
districts of our State to-day are supplied entirely with teachers 
who have never spent a day in a normal school ; and some of these 
are among the best teachers in the State. But if the public money 
is freely expended, as the plan requires, and a complete prepara- 
tion for the profession of teaching is made as cheap or cheaper to 
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the individal students as the far more imperfect preparation is to- 
day,—why should not the schools be as well supplied, at least, with 
the truly professional teachers, as they now are with those so im- 
perfectly prepared ? 

It must be borne in mind, also, that the whole range of this 
discussion is far above any petty jealousy between different insti- 
tutions, or schools of different grades. This is no mere plea for 
colleges versus normal schools. There is no reason why one class 
of schools should be “ antagonized ” with another by any such dis- 
cussion. Ifthe normal schools, with that distinct name, have any 
place in our educational system, it would be above and not below 
the colleges. Principal Durling, although he has implied earlier 
in his paper that ‘ the instruction given in colleges is not superior 
to that given in our normal schools’”’—states towards the close that 
‘all who can do so should be encouraged to take a college course, 
and if they propose to be teachers they should then take a pro- 
fessional course in that direction.” This is all that we claim in the 
plan proposed, except that the State should furnish such aid that 
all teachers may obtain cheaply that which is here acknowledged 
to be desirable. He speaks of always encouraging college attend- 
ance, and of preparing a considerable number o7 young men for 
college: this is the very error in our present system of which I 
complain. The normal schools were not established by the money 
of the States for any such purpose,—but to be professional schools, 
to prepare teachers for their work. 

The ideal of a school system would certainly embrace a 
normal school above the colleges, but to save expense it is pro- 
posed to combine them with the two upper years of the college 
course. The Indiana Normal School sends its young men to col- 
lege. How many law and medical schools of the State do the same ! 
As colleges precede law and medical schools, so, placing teaching 
at least on a par with law and medicine, I would have a college 
course precede a course in a normal school, whether this normal 
course be pursued in a college, or in aseparate and special institution. 

One word in closing as to what is called a “ training depart- 
ment ” or a “ model school,” in connection with a system of nor- 
mal instruction. All that is needed in this direction was secured 
long ago by Principal Colburn,in his excellent normal school in 
Rhode Island, and by many of the most successful trainers of 
teachers elsewhere ; by having members of the teachers’ class give 
instruction under his direction, in all branches to be taught, to the 
teachers of the class, without resorting to a “ model school ” of small 
children. This plan is perfectly feasible in every college in the 
land. My critic asserts that “‘ medical students receive practice 
under competent instructors in dissection.’’ This is true, but I 
would not make our innocent children the subjects /—they deserve 
a better fate. In the language of a distinguished educator of our 
own State, when speaking of this subject: “I do not believe in 
vivisection—not even in the case of small children!’ 

EDWARD H. MAGILL. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


eee appears to have come at last in this region, though de- 

layed almost beyond the experience of the oldest inhabitant. 
In New England we find the observance of May-day has been 
handed down from English custom, as not in Philadelphia, nor 
probably in other parts of the country. The young ladies go on 
an excursion in search of wild flowers, especially arbutus, which in 
New England is called “the may-flower,” although the yellow 
spring flower which bears that name in the British Islands is not 
wanting; while the trailing arbutus is unknown, we believe, in 
Western Europe. We found in a New Haven street-car a bevy of 
Connecticut girls on their way back from their excursion, loaded 
with both the English and the American may-flower. 

* * * 


THE report of the Commission of Trustees and Faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania, appointed in pursuance of the re- 
quest in the will of Henry Seybert to investigate the phenomena 
of “Spiritualism,” has been prepared, and will be published under 
authority of the University. The proceedings of the Commission, 
which have been conducted with great care, and have involved 
many patient and curious methods of investigation, have ex- 
tended over some three years, and the report will doubtless be 
one of the most valuable contributions ever made to the store of 
scientific knowledge on this subject. 

* * * 

THE subject of the training of teachers, discussed pretty 
thoroughly in THE AMERICAN, upon the initiative of President 
Magill, has been since a topic of serious consideration throughout 
the educational circles of the State. In the School Journal, the 


representative of the State Superintendent, for the present month, 
several of the Normal School Principals give expression to their 
views, and generally defend, as is natural, the work done in their 
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institutions. We print elsewhere a brief commentary by President 
Magill upon the recent article by Principal Durling, and purpose 
with this to close the discussion, It is very generally agreed that 
there has been a real awakening of public interest in the matter 
of education for teachers, and that the demand for a higher stand- 
ard has received a decided impetus. 

* * * 


AN index to the series of Consular Reports from No. 1 to 
No. 50 inclusive, being from October, 1880, to December, 1885, has 
been issued by the State Department. This exhibits the extent, 
the variety, and the importance of these reports, and renders 
them of greatly increased use by promoting their easy consulta- 
tion. Many of the reports are exhaustive and precise documents, 
and the range of the topics extends over a wide field. 

* * * 


ONE of the largest recent gifts for educational purposes has 
received comparatively little attention in the press. ‘This is a 
bequest by the late John M. George, of this city, to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, (non-‘‘Orthodox’’), for the establish- 
ment of a boarding-school at some place in south-eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Its amount is estimated,—it being the residue of the 
estate, after the payment of certain legacies,—at over half a 
million of dollars. The purpose of the testator is not expressed 
with much detail in the will, but it is presumed to have been his 
object to provide for the body to which he belonged a school for 
general education up to the limit of admission to college, some- 
what after the manner of the school at Westtown, in Chester 
county, established about 1800, and since 1827 in the possession 
of the Orthodox Friends. John M. George was a very plain, quiet 
old gentleman, and he doubtless was favorable to a plain and 
solid coure of instruction. His liberal gift will make it possible to 
provide this at a cost which compared with ordinary charges will 
be very moderate. 


REVIEWS. 


Sons AND DAUGHTERS. By the author of“ The Story of Margaret 

Kent.” Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 

HE first remark of the reader and critic of this novel will doubt- 
less be that it is quite unlike “‘ Margaret Kent.” That was a 
realistic narrative upon a single theme, its seriousness lighted up 
by a touch of humor; while this is a well-set drama in which the 
interest is divided among several actors of nearly equal import- 
ance, and the reader is entertained rather than absorbed. Always 
clever, frequently witty, and sometimes brilliant, the power of the 
book is in its animated view of manners,—its lively treatment of 
features of contemporary life. 

The scene is laid at ‘‘ Sycamore Hill,’ which the reader of this 
region will quickly perceive is another name for our beautiful sub- 
urb, Chestnut Hill, and there are many local touches in it. The 
Wissahickon is repeatedly referred to, and there is a picnic excur- 
sion to Cresheim Creek. The characters are included within the 
circle of half a dozen families at Sycamore Hill,—the Reeses, hus- 
band, wife, and daughter, who occupy a magnificent residence, the 
outcome of a great fortune left Mrs. Reese from her uncle’s lands 
in the West; Dr. Jasper and his two sons; Mr. Redmond and his 
three daughters; and Mr. Chichester, the widowed rector, who has 
eleven children, the eldest of whom is Polly, a charming girl. ‘“‘ My 
reader,’ says the book, ‘‘ will need no magic carpet to transport 
him to the ends of the earth, for this story will have its action 
within the limits of a certain section of Sycamore Hill. . . . . 
A small area carefully studied may give as satisfactory results as 
hasty generalizations concerning a great continent. The late Mr. 
Darwin potted a ball of earth which he found adhering to the leg 
of a wounded partridge, tended it carefully, and from the seeds it 
contained raised no less than eighty-two different plants of five dis- 
tinct species.” 

There are, it will be seen, a number of “ sons and daughters ”’ 
in the little circle, and we end our acquaintance with them by three 
several marriages among the party. To describe the characters 
more particularly, there is Miriam Reese, the beautiful but wilful 
heiress of the great establishment, who was engaged at twenty-two 
to the Marquis of Penrhyn, and who now, after sundry serious ex- 
periences which make up a large part of the story, becomes en- 
gaged to Mr. Paul Forbes, an artist, who, after studying and tray- 
eling in Europe, has come to visit the Redmonds; and there are 
the two Redmond brothers, Edward and Herbert, and the three 
Jasper daughters. Nora, Madeline, and Lorraine, all of them indi- 
vidualized persons, with ideals and ambitions of their own, one of 
these being, in Lorraine’s case, a strict determination to make her- 
self a career without being encumbered by a husband. The Reeses 
are strongly drawn, and with no little humor,—the poor husband 
completely subordinated to his wife and overshadowed by her 
wealth, resorts to the study of Shakespeare in order to have some 








of her great estate, is piqued and estranged by his withdrawal 
from her. 

How the plot is worked out we do not think it needful to say. 
The view given us of social conditions, and the lively conversa- 
tion, upon whose current is borne a sparkling train of comment, 
criticism, and suggestion, contribute the main value and principal 
attractions of the book. The value disistinct, for the author is one 
who writes from a full experience and with a keen perception ; her 
contribution to the picture of contemporary life is at once vivid 
and real. And we are conscious, here, that we are differing with 
other, and admittedly competent, critics of this book, who have 
found it fantastic rather than natural, and regard it as upon the 
model of Dickens rather than of the French school of realism. 
There are figures in it that may be open to this criticism,—what- 
ever its value,—among them, doubtless, being the two Reeses; but 
most of the sons and daughters are characters drawn from life, 
and sufficiently real, we think, to answer every reasonable require- 
ment of the art of fiction. On the whole we pronounce this novel 
a capital piece of work, and abundantly worth the attention it has 
received. 


SIGRID, AN ICELANDIC LOVE Story. By Jon Thorddsén Thorodd- 
sen. Translated from the Danish by C. Chrest. Edited by 
Thomas Tapper, Jr. Pp.iv. & 286, 12mo. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

While the ancient literature of Iceland has been brought in 
its most interesting portions within the reach of English readers, 
through the labors of Laing, Dasent, Vigfusson, Morris and others, 
its modern literature is as good as unknown to us. And yet it is 
not unworthy of acquaintance. While it has produced no poet 
prose-writer worthy of comparison with Snorro Sturleson and the 
Saga-writers, it has surpassed in its best poet—the Lutheran pastor 
Hallgrim Pjetursson, in the seventeenth century—the Edda songs 
and the works of the old scalds of an earlier day, and who finds 
his only rival in Bjarne Thorarenson of our own century. The 
country has not been as rich in prose fiction as of old; but the 
idyllic novel of the school of Auerbach and Bjornsson has found 
some excellent imitators, one of whom is the author of this novel. 
We incline to think his name is not given correctly on the title- 
page. In all our acquaintance with Scandinavian names, we 
never have met with a double patronomic like this. In Dr. 
Horne’s “ History of Scandinavian Literature ” he is called simply 
Jon Thordarsson, while Konrad Maurer in his “ Zum Jubelfeste 
Island” calls him Jon Thoroddsen. 

The story is a very simple one, but sufficient to give onea 
clear idea of the manner of life among the people of the oldest 
American settlement of Europeans. Two families, alienated by a 
sore quarrel over an old woman whose death results from the 
quarrel, are drawn together, somewhat, by the incipient affection of 
the heir of one for a daughter of the other. But the heroine’s 
father dies, and her mother, with the help of an old gossip-monger, 
manages to break off the match for a while. This carries the 
scene to Reikavick, the Icelandic capital, whose Danish affectations, 
to the exclusion of the native dress and speech, are satirized, and 
of whose free and easy manners an unflattering picture is drawn. 
Sigrid has a narrow escape from the wiles of a married libertine 
who passes for an unmarried man, and then she marries her first 
love and is reconciled to her mother on her deathbed. On this 
string the author hangs a picture of Icelandic ways of life and 
modes of thought which impart to the book a distinct value as a 
portrait of a people whose social conditions are very far from our 
own, but who have made the best of asituation not the most 
favorable for the fostering of culture of any kind. We find the 
same passions of our human nature as are at work under the 
blazing sun of the tropics, or among ourselves, love, jealousy, 
fondness for finery and for social distinctions, greed of gain, and 
so forth, through all the dark catalogue. But the nobler side is 
not wanting. 

The influence of the Saga literature on the style of our author 
is very noticeable. We almost begin to expect his chapters to 
commence: “‘ And now there comes into this story a man called,” 
etc. And it is notable that the chief motif of the story is not unlike 
that of the Nialsaga, and that Icelandic women can still play the 
evil part of stirring family strife. 

As this is a translation from a Danish translation, the close- 
ness of a direct translation is not to be expected. A worse fault 
is in the stilted rendering of some very simple parts of the con- 
versation, as though the translator were more familiar with the 
English of books than that of conversation. 





A CLUB OF ONE. Passages from the Note-Book of a Man Who 

Might Have Been Sociable. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A valetudinarian, at the same time a student and quasi- 
| philosopher, with ample stores of knowledge to enrich the world 
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with new views and clever and searching criticism, is supposed to 
write the “Club of One.” It is a discursive monologue on the 
details of his daily life, and is enlivened by anecdotes, allusions, 
quotations, comparisons of books and authors, and his own in- 
dividual reflections. It naturally—and inevitably to its own dis- 
advantage—suggests Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy” and 
Southey’s ‘ Doctor.” But neither is its display of learning quaint 
and profound like the one, nor its comments on human affairs 
pointed and full of kindly humor, like the other. A book of this 
description requires either to interpret the author’s character and 
temperament by a charm and felicity of style and phrase, and a 
fascinating touch which makes clear the genius, simplicity and 
naivete of the mind behind it; or else to offer us the results of 
serious study. ‘A Club of One” has abundant flippancy without 
wit, and ready-made criticism without insight. The author cata- 
logues the books which delight him. ‘My books!” he exclaims, 
“What would my life be without them? They are my meat and my 
drink. I have a book for every mood and every condition.”” And 
he enumerates all the notable books from Plato’s “ Dialogues”’ 
down to Curtis’s ‘‘ Prue and I.” This catholicity of taste does not 
belong to a real student nor even to an enthusiastic reader. A 
genuine lover of reading realizes that different books mark the dif- 
ferent epochs of his mental development, and he does not at the same 
period of existence weep over Dickens and “ Reveries of a Bachelor ”’ 
and enjoy Shakespeare and “ Faust.” Such allusions to literature 
are too commonplace and too stereotyped to admit of their being 
the real outcome of a scholarly and critical taste. They come by 
hearsay, not by experience. This is the more disappointing 
because the racy title of the well bound and printed little volume 
seems to hold out a distinct promise of something original. And 
when a writer gives himself full swing for two hundred and fifty 
pages, it seems as if we might safely count on an occasional touch 
of brilliancy or charm, and more or less unconscious humor. It 
would not, it would seem, be a difficult task to write a really 
delightful book of this sort, and a useful one besides. Ready- 
made criticism is in demand nowadays, and the public would be 
eager enough to accept the opinion of an original and clever “ club 
of one;” for it is a singular fact that although the masses read 
more and more, individual people read less and less. Rapid living 
and the multifarious practical details of life crowd out genuine 
interest in books and spoil the capacity for forming genuine 
opinions. 

But although the “Club of One” does not come up to our 
hopes of it, it has many pleasant pages. We quote from some 
observations about ballads a very pretty and touching verse 
written by a gentleman in Ohio to complete Burns’ “ John Ander- 
son my jo, John.” It follows the lines which say that after 
climbing the hill together, the two must totter down and sleep 
together at the foot: 

“John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We winna mind that sleep; 
The grave sae cauld and still, John, 
The spirit canna keep ; 
But we will wake in Heaven, John, 
When young again we’ll grow, 
And ever live in blessed love, 
John Anderson, my jo.” 


Darropits. By A. D. T. W. Boston and New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 

This dainty volume contains a number of Mrs. Whitney’s 
graceful and fluent little poems, none of them very vigorous or 
strong, but all actuated by an earnest central motive. In fact, the 
motive and the treatment seem to us occasionally too far in ad- 
vance of the theme. Mrs. Whitney is, we are well aware, a be- 
liever in the mystical meanings of life which unite the near and 
the distant, and link the least atom to the eternal verities. Her 
work is always characterized by observation and insight. AJ] her 
verses unfold a palpable truth and preach asermon. But the habit 
of sermonizing leads to dangerous mannerism ; it hinders a clear 
perception of what is too obvious and commonplace. There is, of 
course, a mystery in everything actual; but, for example, the 
opening poem in the book, “The Postman’s Ring,” seems to us 
sheer waste of effort to pluck the heart out of a mystery : 


“Of all the parables, day by day 
That thrill the heart of this life of mine, 
Making strange and beautiful sign 
Of gracious meaning in common way, 
The very blithest and dearest thing 
Is the sound in the house of the postman’s ring. 


“Tt tells a story. Though deep and far 


Stretch the want and the wish of man, 
Hid in the bud of an infinite plan 
All blessed and sure providings are. 
God’s love rings the bell at the door 
That the postman stands and waits before.” 
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Now undoubtedly a postman is at times a benefactor, but 
then again he brings bad news, bills, lawyers’ summons. Most 
middle-aged people in responsible positions dread the sight of 
their daily letters, There are plenty of other purveyors to our 
daily needs bringing “blessed and sure providings,” milk-men, 
grocers, and the like, whose praises may as well be sung as a 
postman’s. Not but what the actual world and the common 
events of daily life are full of interest; but if treated poetically, 
they should not be treated falsely and sentimentally. 

The poems for children are the best in the book. ‘The 
Deacon’s Little Maid” and ‘Little Maid Bertha’s Stork” are 
pretty and charming. Mrs. Whitney’s wide popularity is the fit 
award of a deep sincerity and a profound tenderness of heart. 
Both are better displayed in her prose than in her poetry; but un- 
doubtedly this exquisitely bound and printed little book will find 
a circle of readers for the sake of the author’s well-known and 
loved “ Hitherto” and ‘‘ Faith Gartney.” 


A DAy IN ANCIENT Rome. [Revision of Lohr’s ‘‘ Aus dem Alten 

Rom.”] By Edgars. Shumway, Professor in Rutgers College. 

Pp. 96. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 

Prof. Shumway has here given the educational public an adap- 
tation of Lohr’s “ Aus dem Alten Rom,” which wiil be of great 
use in familiarizing young students of Latin literature with the re- 
sults of archeological research. Those of us who studied Latin in 
the old fashion, will remember how vague were the ideas they at- 
tached to the local references in Cicero, Horace, Livy and Tacitus. 
They had a notion that the forum was a market place, where pub- 
lic meetings had been held, and that there were temples in it ; and 
that the Palatine and Capitoline Hills were not far off. But they 
could not have drawn an outline map of the city that would have 
evidenced the most remote acquaintance with comparative po- 
sitions. And within the last sixteen years our knowledge of the 
imperial city has been multiplied, we cannot say simply increased, 
When it passed from the control of priests to that of statesmen, 
the interest ceased to centre around churches and relics; it be- 
came one which embraced the antiquities of the city. Hence the 
excavations which have recalled the forum to exact knowledge, 
which have laid bare the ancient foundations of the temple of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus, and which have shown the underground and 
buried parts of the Colosseum, All this knowledge Prof. Lohr 
worked into a popular form for young students ; and Prof. Shum- 
way has put into English, with such alterations as he thought 
necessary to make the text more perspicuous, or required by the 
later excavations. To him, also, we may ascribe the quotations 
from English and American authors, especially from ‘‘ The Marble 
Faun,” which has been pronounced the finest guide-book to the 
city that ever was written. The style is easy and familiar, and 
perhaps more to the taste of young readers than of older in some 
places. It is not characteristic of older readers to relish too much 
effort at vividness, through the use of the historical present, and 
the like. But the plentiful illustrations, both of the monuments 
as they stand, and of localities as they are supposed to have 
looked, will suit all ages, as will the authentic portraits of the em- 
perors and others, with whose names localities are inseparably as- 
sociated. They are by much the best we have seen, and we never 
have seen any to compare with them in a popular book like this. 





FATTIGMANDS FarErRD. Af Anton Nielson. Anden samling. [How 
the Poor Man gets on. By Anton Nielsen. Second collection. ] 

Pp. 312. Kristiania, Norway : Albert Cammermeyer. 

This is the second series of sketches of the condition and out- 
look of the working classes in Denmark, which attracted so much 
attention as to raise the question why it was published in Norway, 
and notathome. The authorexplains that he could find in Copen- 
hagen no publisher with the sympathy and the energy to under- 
take his first series. So he had recourse to the Kristiania firm 
which has earned honor in both countries by its largeness of spirit, 
and even more widely than the Danish-Norse tongue is spoken. 

In Denmark, as elsewhere on the Continent, Socialism has in- 
fected very widely the laboring classes. Socialist societies very 
generally take the place of our trades’ unions, and order strikes 
with the same energy and more bitterness. Herr Nielsen is not a 
socialist ; but he has a very vivid sympathy with the feelings of 
the working classes, and understands what brings them to the 
adoption of opinions he deprecates. In this way his books have a 
distinct value as the work of a sympathizing critic, who has not 
identified himself with either side of the controversy, and who can 
help both to a better understanding. His studies are well told 
stories, which enable us to understand the workingman’s difficul- 
ties, without in the least justifying his rejection of the social order 
and the religious faith of his country. 

We could wish for just such peace-making studies of the same 
problem in America, 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A interesting series of catalogues is that of “‘ Books and Pamph- 
\ lets Relating to America,” issued by Messrs. Henry Stevens 
& Son, 116 St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, London. ‘The April 
number, being No. V. of the current series, includes pages 97 to 
128, and gives titles of about six hundred works relating to the 
American continent in various periods of time, and extending in 
names of authors from Chas. C. Jones, Jr., to John Lewis Thomson. 

Two important books on the Irish question are about to be is- 
sued in London. One of them, by Rt. Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, 
deals with the political relations of Peel and O’Connell to Ireland. 
The other, from the pen of Edmund Robertson, M. P. for Dundee, 
gives a description of the U.S. Governmentas bearing on the ques- 
tion of Irish Home Rule. The book is to have the title, ‘‘ American 
Home Rule.” 

* Connecticut” is the subject of the volume in the American 
Commonwealth Series, announced for this date by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
Political Economy at Princeton, New Jersey. 

Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper’s ‘‘ Rural Hours” is published in 
a tasteful new edition by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

With the publication of the third volume of the history of Cen- 
tral America, now about ready to place in the hands of subscribers, 
but fourteen of the thirty-nine volumes of Hubert Howe Bancroft’s 
works remain unpublished. The History Company are gratified 
with the success that has attended the enterprise thus far, the grow- 
ing favor in which each successive volume is held by the public, 
and the kind notices and reviews of the press generally prove a 
very great encouragement. 

Sir Henry Layard is preparing ‘‘ Early Adventures in Persia 
and Babylonia,” to be published by Murray. Prof. Mahaffey’s 
new work on Greece (Macmillan) embraces a review of life and 
thought in the Hellenistic Kingdoms from the time of Alexander 
to the Roman Conquest. A short volume of essays by Sir John 
Lubbock entitled “ The Pleasures of Life,’ will soon appear in Lon- 
don. Richard A. Proctor says that all his former work has but 
indicated the course his studies have taken; these he expects to 
embody in a treatise on Astronomy upon which he has been en- 
gaged for more than twenty-five years. 

Walt Whitman’s ‘Specimen Days in America” will be the 
June volume of the Camelot Classics, issued under an arrangement 
with the author, who has written specially for it an address to the 
British public. Mr. O. B. Bunce’s clever little volume of warn- 
ing entitiled ‘‘ Don’t” has given occasion for numerous similar pro- 
ductions. One of the latest of these, written by Ingersoll Lock- 
wood, is called ‘‘ Legal Dont’s.” It points out some of the many 
things which a man or woman should or should not do to keep 
within the limits of the law. Tennyson’s ‘ Elaine” has been 
transmuted into a melodrama of four acts by Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop and Mr. Harry Edwards, anactor. It had a matinee per- 
formance in New York last week. Its success seems to have been 
but moderate. 

One of the officials of the public library in Chicago states over 
his own signature in the Chicago Tribune that the books which are 
circulated from the library are so defiled by all manner of obscene 
and filthy writings on the margins that he questions whether the 
library does not do more harm than good. According to his state- 
ment, what Chicago needs is the abolition of the public library and 
the enlargement of the Bridewell. 

Mr. Stedman is at work on a “Supplement”? to his “ Victorian 
Poets,” which will be added to the Thirteenth Edition, to appear 
at the end of the year. “Harold King,” author of the dramatic 
tale called “* Haschich,” issued some months ago by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., proves to be Dr. Charles Gatchell, of Chicago. Gustave 
Freytag’s collected works will make, in all, sixteen volumes. 
German critics command the modesty of Freytag’s Autobiography. 

The course pursued by Mr. Riddie and Mr. Fawcett relative 
to the non success of the latter’s play The Karl, is universally 
regarded in Boston as lamentable, and as calculated to injure 
only themselves. “John Philip Varley,” son of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, and author of ‘“‘Sylvian and Other Poems,” has given up 
the law and means to devote himself entirely to literature. 
James B. Kenyon, a contributor to the leading magazines, is mak- 
ing a new collection of his verses. He has already published two 
volumes. Mr. Kenyon, who is a Methodist clergyman at Chau- 
mont, N. Y., is his own publisher. 

A new biography of Madame de Stael will shortly be ready. 
The author is Lady Blennerhassett who spent more than twelve 
in collecting material for the book.——Baron Hiibner’s “* Reminis- 
cences,” to which we have already referred and which are well 
under way, will record chiefly his-home life. His experience of 
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travel has been already given to the world in another form.—— 
The second series of ‘‘ Obiter Dicta,” now almost ready will, un- 
like the first series, bear the author’s name. Lengthy papers on 
Milton and Pope will attract notice in the new volume. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s Oxford Edition of Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson” will aim at being very complete. Dr. Hill has been at 
work on the book for many years. It will contain the results of 
the most recent researches in Johnsoniana. ‘The editor has been 
favored with the loan of many unpublished letters of Johnson, 
and has thus been enabled to clear up some obscure points in his 
history. The index to the book will be exhaustive, and will, it is 
hoped, serve as key to the immense mass of literature and of 
anecdote which have allied themselves to Johnson and his times. 
The illustrations will include reproductions of several important 
letters of Johnson hitherto unpublished. 

Among the newly-announced novels is “* My Own Love Story,” 
by H. M. ‘Trollope, eldest son of Anthony Trollope. It is his first 
attempt at fiction ——Mr. C. Candler is about to publish a book 
called ‘‘ The Prevention of Consumption,” a mode of prevention 
founded on a new theory of the tubercle-bacillus. F. E. Housh 
& Co., of Brattleboro, Vt., announce the early publication of a vol- 
ume entitled “ Life and Public Services of Gen. J. W. Phelps,” by 
Cecil H. Howard. Gen. Bradley T. Johnson is to write sketches 
of prominent Southerners for Appletons’ “ American Biography.” 

Two great German libraries are coming to this country ina 
short time, those of Professor Ranke and Philologist Scherer. Dr. 
Bennett, of Evansville, Lll., says the Ranke library was bought, 
not for the institution at Evanston, of which he is a professor, but 
for Syracuse University. The library contains about 15,000 vol- 
umes, and comprises the collections of sixty years. The Scherer 
library of 30,000 volumes has been bought by Adelbert College of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The price paid for the Ranke collection was be- 
tween $20,000 and $25,000. 

A volume of ‘“‘ Imaginary Portraits” by Mr. Walter Pater is 
announced for early publication in London. “ Stepniak’s ” new 
work, “ The Russian Peasantry” will have sections dealing re- 
spectively with the Agrarian Question, the Moujicks, Paternal 
Government, Hard Times, and Religion. An early volume in the 
Canterbury Poets series will comprise the Plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, selected and edited, with an introductory essay, by Mr. 
I. 8S. Fletcher. 

The Emerson Memoirs of Mr. J. E. Cabot will be issued late 
in May. We have already referred to the project of the Italian 
government to bring out a splendid complete edition of the works 
of Galileo. It appears, farther, that, at the same time, the Mon- 
nier firm will issue a popular edition of the works. ** How to 
Make a Saint” is the title of a new work by the author of “ The 
Life of a Prig,” which Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., London, an- 
nounce. 

A novel is in the press, says the London Athensum, describing 
the career of the pretty daughter of an American millionaire, who 
after attracting much admiration on the Riviera, and being féted 
in London society, marries the son of an English peer. ‘The title 
is ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance; a Story of To-day.” It is said to be 
the first work of fiction of a well-known author and journalist who 
has made a name in quite a different branch of literature. 

The Society for the Extension of Roman Script in Germany 
has formally petitioned the Kaiserin to use her influence in having 
that script employed in all public prints issued by her order. Her 
Majesty personally uses the Latin script, to the horror and indig- 
nation of Prince Bismarck. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish immediately a 
new novel by Joseph Kirkland, of Chicago, and formerly of Dan- 
ville, Illinois, entitled “* Zury ; the Meanest Man in Spring County.” 
In this realistic story of western frontier life, Major Kirkland tells 
of the experiences of the pioneer settlers of Illinois, from whose 
ranks his hero is taken. 




















PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

as opening paper in the Magazine of American History for May 

is by the editor, Mrs. Lamb, on ‘‘ The White House and its 
Memories,” with illustrations of the houses occupied by President 
Washington in New York and Philadelphia, the old White House 
before it was burned by the British, and portraits of nearly all the 
ladies who have presided over the executive mansion, from Mar- 
tha Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. Mrs. Lamb has much skill in 
catering for the public taste, and has suceeded admirably in this 
instance. Mr. J. G. Bourinot, Clerk of the Canadian House of 
Commons, and Honorary Secretary of the Royal Society of Cana- 
da, gives Part I. of aseries of papers on “ Canada During the Vic- 
toran Era’’ which may be made of real interest and value. 

The Writer,—the scheme of which we announced some time 
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since,—has made its appearance. It is a monthly magazine for lit- 
erary workers, whose aim is practical rather than sentimental. 
The editors are Wm. H. Hills and Robert Luce, and its address is 
P. O. Box 1905, Boston. 

The first number of Mrs. Jenness Miller’s fashion, or rather 
anti-fashion magazine, called Dress, will appear this month. It 
will advocate reform in feminine apparel. 

The death is announced, at the age of eighty, of Mr. William 
Stevens, the publisher of the London Family Herald. From 1840, 


or so, Mr. Stevens’s business consisted mainly in the printing of 


newspapers, and he had a turn for founding them. He had a share 
in bringing out Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, also the Reader. 
In 1858 he madea speculation which proved profitable in buying 
the Family Herald. He sold his printing business about twenty 
years ago, and thenceforth confined his energies to publishing the 
Fainily Herald. 

Mme. Papp has completed the fiftieth year of her editorship of 
the well-known Belgian newspaper, Le Journal de Bruges. The 
paper was founded by her husband who was an eminent geogra- 
pher, and is one of the most important dailies in the kingdom. 
Another Belgian journalist will in a few weeks celebrate his ju- 
bilee. This is M. Fetis, the musical critic, who has been on the 
Independence Belge staff since 1837. 

We have made brief mention of the projected Public Service 
Review, a weekly newspaper, to be devoted to the interests of the 
civil, military and naval services, national, state and municipal. 
The object, it will be observed, is far more comprehensive than 
the Army and Navy Journal or similar periodicals lay claim to. The 
first number of the new weekly was announced to appear this 
week. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat makes a feature of Samuel 
Minturn Peck, the Alabama poet. 

The Epoch has made a substantial addition to its staff in secur- 
ing the services of Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, a journalist of special 
ability and experience, whose work in this city is well known. 

ART. 
A DISCUSSION OF PRINCIPLES! 

:* is significant of the modern way of going about things, as 

distinguished from the blunt old way of going at them, all 
this fine-spun theorizing about Art, the thing of all others with 
which it would seem on the face of it as if theory had least to do. 
The outward world,—the appearance of things,—impresses the 
mind of man, and excites in him the desire to perpetuate in a 
definite way the emotion he experiences, and so Art is born. It 
perpetuates emotion by perpetuating the appearances which ex- 
cite it. And that is all there is about it, with this qualification : 
Art not only preserves appearances; it celebrates its subject, and 
it does this by emphasizing the qualities which appeal to the 
emotions most strongly. 

When Art is rude, this emphasis is a rude affair, too, as when 
the kingliness of Pharaoh is expressed by making him and his 
horses about five times as big as other people and their horses; 
and when Art is refined and deals with subtle distinctions in the 
appearances of things, the emphasis becomes a delicate and subtle 
thing, very hard to locate sometimes, still harder to describe, but 
existent all the same and at the bottom of all impressiveness of all 
ellective performance. 

All this would seem to be simple enough, and it may well be 
doubted whether any analysis of emotions themselves, or any 
classifying of the causes which excite them has ever done much 
to assist and develop the appreciation on which genuine enjoy- 
ment of Art depends. We experience the emotion in the presence 
of nature or before the picture, or we don’t experience it; and no 
amount of lashing ourselves into metaphysical fury in the sup- 
posed interests of “culture” will make us experience it, if we are 
by nature insensible. 

"Still, talking is delightfully easy and the charm of discussing 
the things which interest us is very great, too. And so there is 
some excuse for the books, after all. 

Mr. Van Dyke’s book is a very good presentation of the main 
points with which the historian of Art has to deal, and a fairly 
sound statement of the standards by which. works of Art in any 
age are to be judged. I say fairly sound, because some of his 
veneralizations seem a little hasty and some of his distinctions un- 
necessary. His classification of all primitive art as distinguished 
from that of classic and of modern times as;“‘ imitative, decorative, 
or symbolic” is altogether too sweeping to mean much, and can 
only lead to confusion. The imitative principle is quite as char- 
acteristic of the art of to-day as it was of that of Egypt or Assyria, 
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and does not differ a particle from that of the older art, in kind. 
They imitated as well as they could, then, and we imitate a great 
deal better, now, is a simple and nearly complete statement of the 
facts of the case. 

Our author certainly leaves a good deal undone in his failure 
to trace throughout all art history, the influence of the symbolic 
and the decorative, as distinguished from the initiative principle, 
while he is only partially successful in the distinction which he 
would make between the “ideals” of the moderns. The Greek 
ideals were not identical with those current among the moderns, 
it is true; but the kind of distinction between them for which he 
argues is tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum business, after all; and his 
plea that painting is not an art dependent upon the senses alone 
for its effects, but an expressive art calculated to convey ideas to 
the mind through the eyes, is hardly more respectable than the 
parallel humbug which has been pretty current in German music 
for a good many years. The fine-spun theories into which this 
kind of reasoning leads the student are not profitable. Graphic 
and plastic Art deals with the concrete; with the impressions and 
the impressiveness of the solid facts of nature; and the closer the 
artist can keep to these substantial realities, the better it will be 
for his art. 

What Mr. Van Dyke says about the prominence of the per- 
sonal element in modern emotional art is true enough; but all 
really first-rate work, wherever and whenever it was produced, is 
much more alike than he seems to be aware of; and so far is it 
from being true that the merit of any important work of art 
depends mainly on its expression of the artist’s personality, that 
the contrary, if such sweeping statements are in order, would be 
nearer the truth. We shall find, if we look into the matter, that 
that work is the best in which we think least of the artist and 
most of what he is driving at; in which our emotion is excited not 
by his ideas or theories but by the things which moved him. His 
personality affects the impression, it is true, but this is in spite of 
himself and not because of any deliberate effort on his part, and 
so far as this occurs it is a question whether it is not always a 
kind of blemish or limitation, rather than a merit, in his work. 


L. W. M. 


‘ 


NOTES. 


rIVHERE are 108 pictures by American artists in the Paris Salon. 

This is the largest number ever exhibited there, but the con- 
tributions are pronounced not equal in merit to those of recent 
years, the artists and the critics of Paris finding only three or four 
pictures worthy of notice. The exhibitors are mostly new men, 
whose names have not heretofore been publicly known. Ridge- 
way Knight is favorably mentioned, but Harrison, Sargeant, Stew- 
art, Bridgeman and other strong painters are, according to cable re- 
ports, either not represented at all or are not showing to ad- 
vantage. 

In London, at the several exhibitions, including the American 
at Earles’ Court, there must be more American pictures than there 
are in Paris. What the standard of merit is cannot vet be deter- 
mined by the scant notices so far secured, but several of the Ameri- 
van colony in London have attracted attention both in the Gros- 
venor Gallery and in the Royal academy. 

A Philadelphia dealer recently remarked that the American 
painters would sell more pictures in the European exhibitions this 
spring than in those held at home. It would not be surprising if 
this estimate should prove correct, and it would not require any 
heavy sales in London and Paris to fill the bill. However, the 
National Academy in New York has done tolerably well, especi- 
ally in view of the complaints made that so large a proportion of 
the pictures are by men who continue to paint though they have 
ceased to sell. The sales, so far reported, aggregate about thirty 
thousand dollars, and it is believed that the total will reach thirty- 
five thousand. Prices were fairly well maintained ; though, as 
usual, the catalogue figures did not mean anything, except those 
given by the few painters who never huckster their work. 

In the mean time the French artists are looking to America as 
the ideal market for pictures, where immense prices are to be had 
for the asking, and where the grandest and most ambitious works 
meet with ready appreciation. Mr. Wanamaker’s purchase of 
Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate”? has apparently created a 
marked sensation abroad; and the studios of Paris especially are 
filled with thrilling accounts of the great sale, there being gossip 
enough afloat to fill half-a-dozen columns of art notes with this 
subject alone. 

In the Philadelphia papers of current issue it is stated that M. 
Le Boutillier, the French Consul in this city, is crowded with in- 
quiries from the painters of Paris respecting Mr. Wanamaker and 
the possibility of securing his patronage for works of the most siu- 
pendous character. Every artist would like to paint at least one 
big picture if he could only find a place for it; and the idea seems 
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to have sprung up in France that Mr. Wanamaker is destined to 
afford ambitious painters an opportunity to expend their genius on 
unlimited canvases, at half a million franes per picture. This pleas- 
ing thought finds expression in volumes of letters revealing the ex- 
istence of vast numbers of paintings exalted beyond telling in ehar- 
acter, extensive beyond measure in dimension, all of which Mr. 
Wanamaker can have on favorable terms, and many of which the 
holders are ready to consign to Philadelphia forthwith on the 
slightest word of encouragement. 

- Mr. Charles Sedelmeyer has been offered from the same sources 
more pictures than he could dispose of during the remainder of his 
existence, but has wisely confined his attention to the artist with 
whose work he has been so fortunate. It is said Mr. Sedelmeyer 
has contracted with Munkacsy for a picture corresponding in size 
and importance with the “ Christ before Pilate,” the subject to be 
the crucifixion, and the work to be delivered early next year. Mr. 
Sedelmeyer’s purpose is to exhibit the work, first in Europe and 
later in America. 

It is reported from London, by the way, that there is a replica 
of the “‘ Christ before Pilate” now on exhibition in that city, the 
picture having been painted by Munkacsy since the original was 
shipped to this country. This report has been denied, but similar 
accounts have been denied before now which have subsequently 
turned out to be true. It may be remembered by those interested 
in such matters that some two years since a statement was copied 
into this column from a credible foreign authority respecting the 
exhibition in London of a replica of the Wilstach picture by Mun- 
kacsy entitled ‘‘ The Last Day of a Condemned Man.” ‘This state- 
ment called out a note from Mrs. Wilstach, also priuted in this col- 
umn, to the effect that Munkacsy had not produced any replica of 
the work referred to, and the alleged exhibit in London must be a 
mistake. All the same, this replica, an unquestionable production 
by Munkacsy’s own hand, is now on exhibition and sale at Hazel- 
tine’s galleries on Chestnut street. 

Meanwhile, as per recent advices from New York, he has 
brought out and is about to exhibit in that city the picture called 
“ Mozart’s Requiem” which was Munkacsy’s principal production 
in 1885. It is rumored that a number of gentlemen have sub- 
scribed liberally to a fund for the purchase of this picture, with the 
intention of presenting it to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The Ladies’ Decorative Art Club was first in the field this sea- 
son with their showing of winter’s work by the club classes. The 
display was full enough, showing persistent industry, but in quality 
of work was not up to the mark of last year’s exhibition. There 
was a contemporary exhibit in the parlor of the club by the Asso- 
ciated Artists in New York, consisting of needle woven tapestries 
designed by Dora Wheeler and Rosina Emmet; also embroideries, 
laces, etc., which proved interesting and attractive. 

Mr. A. M. Eastwick has presented to the Fairmount Park As- 
sociation a pair of Florentine lions, life-size, cast in iron at the Im- 
perial Mechanical Works, Alexandrofsky, Russia. They will be 
placed at the Elm avenue entrance of the Park in front of Memo- 
rial Hall. 

The exhibitors at the recent exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy held their stated meeting last week in accordance with 
the announcement of the Academy’s circular. The object of the 
meeting was to nominate twelve artists, from which number the 
Academy Directors are to select five to serve as a Hanging Com- 
mittee for the exhibition of 1888. The following are the twelve 
names selected by the exhibitors: Mr. Bernhard Uhle, Mr. Wil- 
liam Sartain, Mr. Stephen Ferris, Mr. Y. Ferris, Mr. C. Colin 
Cooper, Mr. Prosper L. Senat, Mr. Jesse Godley, Mr. Thos. B. 
Craig, Miss Alice Barber, Miss E. F. Bonsall, Mr. John Steward- 
son and Mr. Charles Linford. 

The frontispiece to the Magazine of Art for April is an etching 
by Jazinski of a picture by Jules Worms, ‘‘ Under the Charm,” 
showing a pretty Spanish girl playing the guitar, while an ad- 
mirer sits before her in rapt ecstacy. The opening article, by Jo- 
seph Gregg, is asketch of Randolph Caldecott, the English artist, 
whose early death, at St. Augustine, Florida, February 12, 1886, 
was areal loss to the world of art. Six of his own drawings, two 
of them original studies for illustrating Irving’s “‘ Bracebridge 
Hall,” accompany the article, and are good examples of Calde- 
cott’s lively and humorous drawing. Another notable paper is 
that on Van Dyck, by J. Arthur Blaikie, illustrated with five en- 
gravings of portraits. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

= CUPPLES, UPHAM & Co. have reprinted from the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal a paper on the Physi- 

ology of Exercise, by Dr. E. M. Hartwell of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Dr. Hartwell shows by a careful statement of the scientific 
results of physiological and psychological study that the nervous 
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and muscular systems demand careful and constant exercise in 
order to insure a healthy condition. ‘ If,” he says, “ the teachings 
of modern physiology and psychology in regard to the functions of 
the muscular and nervous systems of the human body were ap- 
prehended, even by those classes which we are wont to call edu- 
cated, it would be a comparatively easy matter to secure the votes 
and appropriations necessary for the adoption or trial of national 
and approved systems of physical exercise.” Nextto proper food 
there is nothing that is so productive of growth as physical exer- 
cise and to prove this Dr. Hartwell cites some facts from a well- 
known English authority. ‘At the age of twenty, well-to-do 
English youths have a mean weight of eighteen pounds greater 
than that of handicraftsmen of the same age living in large towns.” 
Since American boys are a little taller and heavier than their Eng- 
lish cousins of the same age, and since the height of the average 
Englishman is 5 feet 6.6 inches and his weight 1387 pounds, the 
average American being 5 feet 7.69 inches and 141.93 pounds, it 
would seem at a glance that nothing short of the most un-hygienic 
course of life would account for the inferior health and vitality of 
Americans. 

Professor N.S. Shaler, of the U. 8. Geological Survey, dis- 
cusses, in The Forum for May, the present information we have on 
the subject of natural gas. The consumption of this gas during 
the year 1886, estimated on a coal basis, probably exceeded in 
value $6,000,000, and its use is rapidly increasing, since its cheap- 
ness as a fuel effects a saving in many factories equal to not less 
than 10 per cent. on the capital invested. As regards the extent 
of the natural gas deposits, Professor Shaler is of the opinion that 
‘the Mississippi Valley section of this country can alone be looked 
to as a field for a supply of this product, at least in large quanti- 
ties,” because in this region the earth deposits have been least dis- 
turbed and the imprisoned gas has not had so much chance to es- 
ape. The durability of the supply is largely a matter of conjec- 
ture, although the steady diminution in the flow of the gas as the 
wells grow older indicates their exhaustibility, and it is estimated 
that the supply for thirty miles around Pittsburg is likely to be 
used up within eight years. Judging from the geological condi- 
tions of the earth, it does not appear likely that large supplies of 
natural gas will be found in any of the industrial centers of the 
Old World, although in Africa, Australia, South America, and 
parts of Asia there is a probability of findingit in abundance. The 
Geological Survey is now engaged in gathering information on 
the subject in all parts of the country, and hopes soon to know just 
where natural gas may be sought for with a prospect of success. 

In Science for April 29, Mr. Albert S. Gatschet, well-known 
in connection with studies of the American Indians, has a letter to 
the editor, on ‘‘ Ethnologic results obtained upon an expedition in 
the Southwest of the United States,” with two maps illustrating 
the subject. One of these shows “the Linguistic Families of the 
Gulf States,” and the other the towns of the ‘‘ Old Creek Country” 
in Alabama and Georgia. The former map shows many interest- 
ing details. The Maskoki are assigned a central position. The 
large extent of their territory, their numbers, and their character, 
made them one of the most important groups in Indian history. 
In former times the tribes probably extended from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, and beyond that river, and from the Appalachian 
range to the Gulf of Mexico. They kept up a warfare with all 
their neighbors and among themselves; their main branches, the 
Creek and the Cha’hta Indians, constantly being at war. The dia- 
lects of the linguistic stock greatly differ from each other, the 
Cha’hta, for instance, being unintelligible to the Creek. Gatschet 
divides them in four groups,—the Creek, Apalachian (Hitchiti), 
Alibamu, and Cha’hta. The Creek Indians occupied in historical 
times a central position among the other Maskoki tribes, and, by 
forming a strong and permanent national union, had become the 
most powerful of all the southern tribes. 

The field-operations of the geological survey of Canada for 
the coming season include some important geographical work. 
The Yukon expedition, of which Dr. G. M. Dawson is in com- 
mand, has set out. Dr. Bell will prosecute his researches in Hud- 
son Bay, the southwest shore of which will be examined by Messrs. 
Low and J. M. Macoun. Professor Macoun will visit the little- 
known interior of Vancouver Island, principally for botanical pur- 
poses. The surveys of Mr. Bowman in the Cariboo gold fields and 
the Selkirk range will add considerably to our knowledge of the 
geography of that district. Messrs. Tyrrell and Dowling will pro- 
ceed to Duck and Riding mountains to examine the eastern out- 
crop of cretaceous rocks, and Messrs. Lawson, Smith, and Barrow 
will survey the boundary-line east of Rainy Lake. The rest of the 
parties will prosecute mainly geological work in the eastern parts 
of the Dominion. 

Col. Wright, chief of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, has 
| been in Massachusetts, collecting statistics as to marriage and di- 
vorce in the United States. It will probably be a year before the 
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data can be prepared in the form of areport. The Bureau has 
considerable work in progress at present. The report on convict- 
iabor will be issued in about three weeks. The report on labor- 
strikes will be ready this fall. Another subject of inquiry now in 
progress in relation 
working-women and girls in the great cities of the country. 


1s 


The 


Sureau will also make inquiries into the cost of the distribution of 


food-staples,—how the cost of food is increased by transportation- 
rates, and other facts bearing on the general subject. 

The figures representing the mortality of a great city like Lon- 
don for a single week are appalling. During the week ending Jan- 


uary 1, 1887, there were registered in that city 1899 deaths, of 


o7 


which 114 were,from measles, 25 from scarlet-fever, 27 from whoop- 
ing-cough, and 17 from typhoid-fever ; 74 deaths were caused by 
violence, 66 being the result of negligence or accident, and 7 being 
suicides. 


THE USE OF IRON IN SHIP BUILDING. 


MHVHE credit of the introduction of iron is largely to be awarded to Mr. 
i John Laird, of Birkenhead, who, in 1829, builta lighter 60 feet long, 
13 feet 4 inches in breadth, and 6 feet depth of hold ; and. in 1883, a paddle- 
wheel steamer, the Lady Lansdowne, of 148 tons, 133 feet long, 17 feet broad, 
and 9 feet 6 inches deep. “In the following year Mr. Laird constructed a 
second paddle-steamer for G. B. Lamar, Esq., of Savannah, United States, 
called the John Randolph. This was the first iron vessel ever seen in American 
waters. She was shipped in pieces at Liverpool, and riveted together in the 
Savannah River, where for several years afterward she was used as a tug- 
boat.” Though Mr. Laird was the ablest upholder of iron as a material for 
ship building, and was the largest builder in it, the idea existed before 
him—Richard Trevithick and Robert Stevenson, so early as 1809, proposing 
iron vessels, ‘and even suggested ‘ masts, yards, and spars to be constructed 
in plates, with telescope-joints or screwed together;’ and in 1815 Dr. Dick- 
enson patented an invention for vessels, or rather boats, to be built of iron, 
with a hollow water-tight gunwale.”’ (Lindsay, vol. iv., p. 85.) Butnoth- 
ing came of these proposals; and the first iron vessel mentioned was built 
in ISI18 by Thomas Wilson, near Glasgow—the first steam vessel being the 
Aaron Manby,* constructed in 1821 at Horsley.” (Lindsay.) ‘Up to 1834 
Mr. Laird had constructed six iron vessels altogether ;”’ the largest of these 
was the Garryowen, of 300 tons, for the City of Dublin Steam Packet Compa- 
ny. Others of considerable size by the same builder followed, and the ma- 
terial began to come into use elsewhere. In 1837 the Rainbow. of 600 tons, 
by far the largest iron steamer which had yet been built, was laid down at 
Birkenhead. It will thus be seen how bold was the step taken by Mr. Bru- 
nel when, in 1838, he advised the Great Western Company to use iron as the 
material forttheir new ship, which was to be of the startling size of 3,443 tons 
displacement. Nor were his innovations to stop with size and material. On 
his earnest recommendation to the company it was decided, in 1839, to 
change from the first design of the usual paddle-wheels toa screw. Three 
vears before (in 1836), a Swede, whose name was destined to become much 
more famous in our own land, had successfully shown the practicability of 
screw propulsion in the Francis B. Ogden, on the Thames. She made ten 
miles an hour, and showed her capabilities by towing a large packet-ship at 
good speed. There was no question of the success of this little vessel which 
was witnessed on one occasion by several of the lords of admiralty. Not- 
withstanding her unqualified success, Ericsson had no support in England. 
It happened, however, that Commodore Stockton, of our Navy, was then in 
London ; and witnessing a trial of the Ogden, ordered two small boats of 
him. One, the Robert F. Stockton, was built in 1838, of iron, by Laird—63 
feet 5 inches in length, 10 feet in breadth, and 7 feet in depth. She was 
taken—April 1839—under sail, to the United States by a crew of a master 
and four men. This little vessel was the forerunner of the famous Prince- 
ton, built after the designs of Ericsson who had been induced by Commo- 
dore Stockton to come to America as offering a more kindly field for his tal- 
ents. In the same year with Ericsson’s trial of the Ogden, Mr. Thomas Pettit 
Smith took out a patent fer a screw; and it was by the company formed by 
Smith that the screw propeller was first tried on a large scale, in the Archi- 
medes, of 237 tons, in 1839. Of course the names mentioned by no means 
exhaust the list of claimants to this great invention. Nor can it besaid to 
have been invented by either of these two, but they were the first to score 
decisive suceesses and convince the world of its practicability.—Commodore 
F. E. Chadwick, U. S. Navy, in Scribner's for May. 





WHY ENGLISH TRADE IS DECLINING. 

rWVHE latest English “ Blue-Book”’ exposes the fact that English trade is 

falling behind in most countries, while German commercial interests 
are gaining the ascendant. The reasons for the change are somewhat com- 
plicated, but the principal ones may be summed up in the assertion that the 
English merchants have lapsed into a kind of indifference about pleasing 
and accommodating their customers, while the Germans are taking great 
pains to ascertain and meet their wants. The reasons assigned for the 
superior vigor of German trade in Italy are a “ higher standard of technical 
education, greater activity in the employment of commercial travelers 
speaking Italian, greater attention paid to the wants of the Italian market, 
and greater facilities for delivery and for payment.’ In Bulgaria, “some 
Jew from Vienna comes every week offering something wanted.” The re- 
mark applies to several countries. “ Ask an English manufacturer to alter 
the shape of a article to meet the requirements of foreign markets, 


BEFORE ordering artificial teeth, consult Dr. Neall, dentist, 303 North 
Ninth street. Teeth extracted without pain. No charge for gas when teeth 
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he generally refuses. The German manufacturer, on the other hand, has 
no prejudices; if he finds that an article of a certain shape commands a ready 
sale in any particular country, he makes it, however foreign it may be to 
his own tastes and wants.” So it isin Greece, Roumania, Servia, Turkey, 
Spain, and South America. The lesson is drawn from these facts by the 
Spectator that the English manufacturer must display more intelligence, 
more adaptiveness, more energy, more sympathy, if he is to hold his own 
against the increasing rivalry of the highly educated, active, and expanding 
German. His commercial education must be improved. Boys must be 
taught the modern languages, and must be given a speaking as well asa 
gramatical acquaintance with the tongues of the people with whom they 
are to stand in commercial relations. But these and other branches of com- 
mercial importance still hold only a subordinate place in English secondary 
schools, while men of commerce and manufacture are trained almost entirely 
in subjects rather suitable for the professions.—Popular Science Monthly for 
May. 


DRIFT. 
\ SPECIAL despatch, on the ist inst., from Washington to the Chicago 
- Inter-Ocean says: 

A very prominent Republican who has held numerous conferences re- 
cently with the leaders of his party in New York and elsewhere, says this : 
‘* Mr. Blaine is going to Europe to remain it is said until after the Republi- 
can nominating convention has been held. It would not surprise him if be- 
fore that convention the Republicans should be officially informed that Mr. 
Blaine would not be a candidate. It is known that those who are nearest 
him are convinced that the feeling is growing with him that it may be un- 
wise for him to make another contest for the nomination. His health is not 
good. Even his most intimate friends, like Whitelaw Reid and William 
Walter Phelps, are not quite certain that he ought to subject himself to the 
excitement of another campaign. Some of the members of Mr. Blaine’s 
family are of the opinion that he ought not to be a candidate. It will not 
be a political miracle, therefore, if the Republicans should enter their con- 
vention with Mr. Blaine out of the field.” 


The union of States existed before the Constitution was formed. The 
oneness and the sovereignty of the Nation were recognized by the Declara- 
tion, when it said, “ In the course of human events it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve,” and by the Constitution itself, which confessed its 
purpose to form “a more perfect union.’”’ As one nation, the Colonies resisted 
British oppression ; as one nation they achieved their independence; as one 
nation in fact, and therefore dissatisfied with the articles of Confederation 
which assumed the existence of thirteen independent States, the people 
framed and adopted a Federal Constitution. In every line, that instrument 
spoke the purpose of its framers and of the people to establish one sovereign 
indissoluble government. But for that ruling purpose the purchase of the 
Louisiana territory would have been unconstitutional. But for that ruling 
purpose new States could never have been Constitutionally admitted, except 
by unanimous consent. But for that all-pervading and all-mastering pur- 
pose the Executive would never have been clothed with power to enforce 
the law, to hang Mr. Calhoun as a nullifier, or to call out troops to pnt down 
the Rebellion which Mr. Lamar did much to instigate. History brings into 
the light the personal and selfish motives which Mr. Lamar lightly passes. 
It discloses Mr. Calhoun’s quarrels and his personal ambition, which used 
and handled nullification as the defeated strikers of to-day handled dyna- 
mite. It discloses the rule or ruin spirit of the slaveholding oligarchy, the 
dishonest pretexts by which they swept the Southern people into disloyalty, 
the violation of oaths and of law by which the Rebellion gained form, and 
the cruelties by which it struggled savagely for success.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The experiment of profit-sharing with employes, which has been 
adopted by the Toledo, Ann Arbor and Northern Railroad, marks a distinct 
advance in the codperative idea. Quite a number of firms and private com- 
panies in the United States have adopted the system, but so far as known 
this is the first effort of the kind ever made by an American Railroad. The 
plan which has been carefully devised by Governor Ashley, the President 
of the company, makes all the officers and employes of the road beneficiaries 
after they have been in the service of the company five years. Whenever 
a dividend is declared each will receive his pro-rata share, the same as a 
stockholder, to the amount of his salary. Any employe who may be dis- 
abled while on duty so as to be unable to work for six months or more, or 
who shall retire from the company’s service after twenty years of continu- 
ous employment, is to receive a certificate of paid-up stock equal in amount 
to a year’s wages; and in case of death while in active duty, his heirs are to 
be given a similar certificate equal to five times his wages for the preceding 
year.—Chicago Journal. 


A Washington correspondent of the New York Tribune reports Gen- 
eral Thomas L. Rosser, ex-confederate cavalryman and ardent democrat, as 
saying that the protective tariff sentiment is undoubtedly growing in Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama—perhaps also in 
Georgia and Lonisiana. Furthermore, that of these States Virginia and 
North Carolina ‘ will be surely republican in the next presidential contest. 


The strangest strike on record is that reported from the Island of Scio 
by the St. James Gazette. Many parishes of the Greek Church were backward 
with their tithes and they were interdicted by the Bishop. The priests 
stopped their work of marrying, baptising, and officiating at burials of the 
dead, and these matters were taken in hand by the laity. 


THE LUNGS ARE STRAINED AND RACKED by a persistent Cough, the gen- 
eral strength wasted, and an incurable complaint often estabiished thereby. 
Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effective remedy for Coughs and Colds, and 
exerts a beneficial effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs. 
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THE AMERICAN aims at an honorable standard in literary excellence, an independent and fearless course 
a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted qnestions, and the study of the hopeful side of human 
affairs. 

Designing to justify its name, 


it represents unhesitatingly the form and substance of American 


principles. Perceiving no superiority in foreign institutions, it prefers those of its own country, and 


seeks to perfect them. It demands American independence, and denounces American subjection. It 
believes that subjection of American industry, or mechanical skill, or commerce, to the grasp of other 
nations, is a foolish and fatal policy. It holds the view that the social condition of our workmen is 
largely dependent on the Protective policy that guards them against the cheap and degraded labor of other 
countries, and that from every point of view alowering of that social condition would be deplorable. It 
therefore advocates a true Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monopoly, but to shield from destructive 
competition every legitimate industry suited to the natural conditions of the country. 

*.* The Chicago Evening Journal, (April 30, 1887), says: 
THE AMERICAN, a weekly periodical published at Philadelphia by a company of which Mr. 
Mr. Robert 


It is indeed, what it claims to be, a “journal of literature, sci- 


Wharton Barker is President, is one of the really valuable publications of this country. 
Ellis Thompson is its chief editor. 
ence, the arts and public affairs.” 


SOME RECENT EXPRESSIONS. 

From Iowa: 
Enclosed find . .. . I am 
eyes the pain, (or pleasure ? 
of the Week ” 
From New York 


inquiring with myself what papers I can spare my poor 
“ Review 


M. K. C. 


of reading, and cannot put THE AMERICAN on the list. Its 
is the best that I see. 
State) : 

I deem THE AMERICAN one of the best, if not the best, of the secular papers that come to me 
Certainly there is not one that I read with more satisfaction and profit. I[ am happy to show it to 
my friends, and commend it. J. B. W. 
From North Carolina: 

Ihave received THE AMERICAN during the last year, and have read each issue as soon after it 
I have found it interesting and instruc- 


R. T. B. 


was in hand as my engagements would allow. 
tive in every issue. 
From a Member of the U. S. Senate: 
I find nearly always something profitable for me to read in each number. 
From an American in Europe: 

I never lay down the number of THE AMERICAN without thinking I will write to say what a 
good paper I think it is. I have just read in it a most sensible article on the Silver Question. It 
is sometimes too Pennsylvanian in its views both of Tariffand Currency fora New Englander like 
myself, but in the main there is no paper which I read with so general assent and satisfaction. 
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LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
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STATIONERY. 


-FOUND AT LAST! 


After searching many years, aStationery Store 
where you receive polite attention, are waited 
upon promptly, and are not detained half an 
hour waiting for change and package. 





OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 


Charter perpetual. 
Assets, $19,472,860.02. 





THREE IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS: 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
| collected and duly remitted. 


We keep Blank Books and Stationery only. 
By devoting our whole time and attention to this 
one branch of trade we are enabled to serve you 
better than any one who combines all other kinds 
of business. 

Come see us; it will be a pleasure to exhibit 
our large and varied stock whether you desire to 
purchase or not. 





We are adding every day all the newest styles | 
and novelties in Paper, Envelopes and Station- 


ery. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 

‘ “ . : ? JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
Our Store is the most attractive in the city as J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 
well as the most popular by its prices and cour- 


tesy to patrons. 





DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederie Collins, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Justus C. Strawbridge, 
James V. Watson, 

Asa S. Wing. 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 

T. Wistar Brown, 
| Richard Cadbury, 

Henry Haines, 
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LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - --+-+-+-+-+-+s+-:-s. 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly ar ssive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual to an interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


$2,395,450.73 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


JOS. M, GIBBENS, 


Secretary 
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SEED WAREHOUSES. 
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growing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 

Register and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 

and directions for culture, in English and German 
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since,—has made its appearance. It is a monthly magazine for lit- 
erary workers, whose aim is practical rather than sentimental. 
The editors are Wm. H. Hills and Robert Luce, and its address is 
P. O. Box 1905, Boston. 

The first number of-Mrs. Jenness Miller’s fashion, or rather 
anti-fashion magazine, called Dress, will appear this month. It 
will advocate reform in feminine apparel. 

The death is announced, at the age of eighty, of Mr. William 
Stevens, the publisher of the London Family Herald. From 1840, 
or so, Mr. Stevens’s business consisted mainly in the printing of 
newspapers, and he had a turn for founding them. He had a share 
in bringing out Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, also the Reader. 
In 1858 he made a speculation which proved profitable in buying 
the Family Herald. He sold his printing business about twenty 
years ago, and thenceforth confined his energies to publishing the 
Family Herald. 

Mme. Papp has completed the fiftieth year of her editorship of 
the well-known Belgian newspaper, Le Journal de Bruges. The 
paper was founded by her husband who was an eminent geogra- 
pher, and is one of the most important dailies in the kingdom. 
Another Belgian journalist will in a few weeks celebrate his ju- 
bilee. This is M. Fetis, the musical critic, who has been on the 
Independence Belge staff since 1837. 

We have made brief mention of the projected Public Service 
Review, a weekly newspaper, to be devoted to the interests of the 
civil, military and naval services, national, state and municipal. 
The object, it will be observed, is far more comprehensive than 
the Army and Navy Journal or similar periodicals lay claim to. The 
first number of the new weekly was announced to appear this 
week. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat makes a feature of Samuel 
Minturn Peck, the Alabama poet. 

ihe Epoch has made a substantial addition to its staff in secur- 
ing the services of Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, a journalist of special 
ability and experience, whose work in this city is well known. 








ART. 


A DISCUSSION OF PRINCIPLES: 


| ie is significant of the modern way of going about things, as 

distinguished from the blunt old way of going at them, all 
this fine-spun theorizing about Art, the thing of all others with 
which it would seem on the face of it as if theory had least to do. 
The outward world,—the appearance of things,—impresses the 
mind of man, and excites in him the desire to perpetuate in a 
definite way the emotion he experiences, and so Art is born. It 
perpetuates emotion by perpetuating the appearances which ex- 
cite it. And that is all there is about it, with this qualification : 
Art not only preserves appearances ; it celebrates its subject, and 
it does this by emphasizing the qualities which appeal to the 
emotions most strongly. 

When Art is rude, this emphasis is a rude affair, too, as when 
the kingliness of Pharaoh is expressed by making him and his 
horses about five times as big as other people and their horses; 
and when Art is refined and deals with subtle distinctions in the 
appearances of things, the emphasis becomes a delicate and subtle 
thing, very hard to locate sometimes, still harder to describe, but 
existent all the same and at the bottom of all impressiveness of all 
effective performance. 

All this would seem to be simple enough, and it may well be 
doubted whether any analysis of emotions themselves, or any 
classifying of the causes which excite them has ever done much 
to assist and develop the appreciation on which genuine enjoy- 
ment of Art depends. We experience the emotion in the presence 
of nature or before the picture, or we don’t experience it; and no 
amount of lashing ourselves into metaphysical fury in the-sup- 
posed interests of ‘‘culture” will make us experience it, if we are 
by nature insensible. 

Still, talking is delightfully easy and the charm of discussing 
the things which interest us is very great, too. And so there is 
some excuse for the books, after all. 

Mr. Van.Dyke’s book is a very good presentation of the main 
points with which the historian of Art has to deal, and a fairly 
sound statement of the standards by which works of Art in any 
age are to be judged. I say fairly sound, because some of his 
generalizations seem a little hasty and some of his distinctions un- 
necessary. His classification of all primitive art as distinguished 
from that of classic and of modern times as}‘‘ imitative, decorative, 
or symbolic” is altogether too sweeping to mean much, and can 
only lead to confusion. The imitative principle is quite as char- 
acteristic of the art of to-day as it was of that of Egypt or Assyria, 





" 1PRINCIPLES OF ART. - 4 Jno. C. Van Dyke, Librarian of the Sage Library, New 
Brunswick, N. J. New York: 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1887. 





and does not differ a particle from that of the older art, in kind. 
They imitated as well as they could, then, and we imitate a great 
deal better, now, is a simple and nearly complete statement of the 
facts of the case. 

Our author certainly leaves a good deal undone in his failure 
to trace throughout all art history, the influence of the symbolic 
and the decorative, as distinguished from the initiative principle, 
while he is only partially successful in the distinction which he 
would make between the “ideals” of the moderns. The Greek 
ideals were not identical with those current among the moderns, 
it is true; but the kind of distinction between them for which he 
argues is tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum business, after all; and his 
plea that painting is not an art dependent upon the senses alone 
for its effects, but an expressive art calculated to convey ideas to 
the mind through the eyes, is hardly more respectable than the 
parallel humbug which has been pretty current in German music 
for a good many years. The fine-spun theories into which this 
kind of reasoning leads the student are not profitable. Graphic 
and plastic Art deals with the concrete; with the impressions and 
the impressiveness of the solid facts of nature; and the closer the 
artist can keep to these substantial realities, the better it will be 
for his art. 

What Mr. Van Dyke says about the prominence of the per- 
sonal element in modern emotional art is true enough; but all 
really first-rate work, wherever and whenever it was produced, is 
much more alike than he seems to be aware of; and so far is it 
from being true that the merit of any important work of art 
depends mainly on its expression of the artist’s personality, that 
the contrary, if such sweeping statements are in order, would be 
nearer the truth. We shall find, if we look into the matter, that 
that work is the best in which we think least of the artist and 
most of what he is driving at; in which our emotion is excited not 
by his ideas or theories but by the things which moved him. His 
personality affects the impression, it is true, but this is in spite of 
himself and not because of any deliberate effort on his part, and 
so far as this occurs it is a question whether it is not always a 
kind of blemish or limitation, rather than a merit, in his work. 

L. W. M. 





NOTES. 


| ig = are 108 pictures by American artists in the Paris Salon. 

This is the largest number ever exhibited there, but the con- 
tributions are pronounced not equal in merit to those of recent 
years, the artists and the critics of Paris finding only three or four 
pictures worthy of notice. The exhibitors are mostly new men, 
whose names have not heretofore been publicly known. Ridge- 
way Knight is favorably mentioned, but Harrison, Sargeant, Stew- 
art, Bridgeman and other strong painters are, according to cable re- 
ports, either not represented at all or are not showing to ad- 
vantage. 

In London, at the several exhibitions, including the American 
at Earles’ Court, there must be more American pictures than there 
are in Paris. What the standard of merit is cannot yet be deter- 
mined by the scant notices so far secured, but several of the Ameri- 
can colony in London have attracted attention both in the Gros- 
venor Gallery and in the Royal academy. 

A Philadelphia dealer recently remarked that the American 
painters would sell more pictures in the European exhibitions this 
spring than in those held at home. It would not be surprising if 
this estimate should prove correct, and it would not require any 
heavy sales in London and Paris to fill the bill. However, the 
National Academy in New York has done tolerably well, especi- 
ally in view of the complaints made that so large a proportion of 
the pictures are by men who continue to paint though they have 
ceased to sell. The sales, so far reported, aggregate about thirty 
thousand dollars, and it is believed that the total will reach thirty- 
five thousand. Prices were fairly well maintained ; though, as 
usual, the catalogue figures did not mean anything, except those 
given by the few painters who never huckster their work. 

In the mean time the French artists are looking to America as 
the ideal market for pictures, where immense prices are to be had 
for the asking, and where the grandest and most ambitious works 
meet with ready appreciation. Mr. Wanamaker’s purchase of 
Munkacsy’s ‘Christ Before Pilate” has apparently created a 
marked sensation abroad ; and the studios of Paris especially are 
filled with thrilling accounts of the great sale, there being gossip 
enough afloat to fill half-a-dozen columns of art notes with this 
subject alone. 

In the Philadelphia papers of current issue it is stated that M. 
Le Boutillier, the French Consul in this city, is crowded with in- 
quiries from the painters of Paris respecting Mr. Wanamaker and 
the possibility of securing his patronage for works of the most stu- 

endous character. Every artist would like to paint at least one 
ig picture if he could only find a place for it ; and the idea seems 
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to have sprung up in France that Mr. Wanamaker is destined to 
afford ambitious painters an opportunity to expend their genius on 
unlimited canvases, at half a million francs per picture. This pleas- 
ing thought finds expression in volumes of letters revealing the ex- 
istence of vast numbers of paintings exalted beyond telling in char- 
acter, extensive beyond measure in dimension, all of which Mr. 
Wanamaker can have on favorable terms, and many of which the 
holders are ready to consign to Philadelphia forthwith on the 
slightest word of encouragement. 

Mr. Charles Sedelmeyer has been offered from the same sources 
more pictures than he could dispose of during the remainder of his 
existence, but has wisely confined his attention to the artist with 
whose work he has been so fortunate. It is said Mr. Sedelmeyer 
has contracted with Munkacsy for a picture corresponding in size 
and importance with the “ Christ before Pilate,’ the subject to be 
the crucifixion, and the work to be delivered early next year. Mr. 
Sedelmeyer’s purpose is to exhibit the work, first in Europe and 
later in America. 

It is reported from London, by the way, that there is a replica 
of the “ Christ before Pilate’? now on exhibition in that city, the 
picture having been painted by Munkacsy since the original was 
shipped to this country. This report has been denied, but similar 
accounts have been denied before now which have subsequently 
turned out to be true. It may be remembered by those interested 
in such matters that some two years since a statement was copied 
into this column from a credible foreign authority respecting the 
exhibition in London of a replica of the Wilstach picture by Mun- 
kacsy entitled “‘ The Last Day of a Condemned Man.” This state- 
ment called out a note from Mrs. Wilstach, also priuted in this col- 
umn, to the effect that Munkacsy had not produced any replica of 
the work referred to, and the alleged exhibit in London must be a 
mistake. All the same, this replica, an unquestionable production 
by Munkacsy’s own hand, is now on exhibition and sale at Hazel- 
tine’s galleries on Chestnut street. 

Meanwhile, as per recent advices from New York, he has 
brought out and is about to exhibit in that city the picture called 
“* Mozart’s Requiem ” which was Munkacsy’s principal production 
in 1885. It is rumored that a number of gentlemen have sub- 
scribed liberally to a fund for the purchase of this picture, with the 
intention of presenting it to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The Ladies’ Decorative Art Club was first in the field this sea- 
son with their showing of winter’s work by the club classes. The 
display was full enough, showing persistent industry, but in quality 
of work was not up to the mark of last year’s exhibition. There 
was a contemporary exhibit in the parlor of the club by the Asso- 
ciated Artists in New York, consisting of needle woven tapestries 
designed by Dora Wheeler and Rosina Emmet; also embroideries, 
laces, etc., which proved interesting and attractive. 

Mr. A. M. Eastwick has presented to the Fairmount Park As- 
sociation a pair of Florentine lions, life-size, cast in iron at the Im- 
perial Mechanical Works, Alexandrofsky, Russia. They will be 
a - the Elm avenue entrance of the Park in front of Memo- 
rial Hall. 


The exhibitors at the recent exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy held their stated meeting last week in accordance with 
the announcement of the Academy’s circular. The object of the 
meeting was to nominate twelve artists, from which number the 
Academy Directors are to select five to serve as a Hanging Com- 
mittee for the exhibition of 1888. The following are the twelve 
names selected by the exhibitors: Mr. Bernhard Uhle, Mr. Wil- 
liam Sartain, Mr. Stephen Ferris, Mr. Y. Ferris, Mr. C. Colin 
Cooper, Mr. Prosper L. Senat, Mr. Jesse Godley, Mr. Thos. B. 
Craig, Miss Alice Barber, Miss E. F. Bonsall, Mr. John Steward- 
son and Mr. Charles Linford. 


The frontispiece to the Magazine of Art for April is an etching 
by Jazinski of a picture by Jules Worms, “ Under the Charm,” 
showing a pretty Spanish girl playing the guitar, while an ad- 
mirer sits before her in rapt ecstacy. The opening article, by Jo- 
seph Gregg, is a sketch of Randolph Caldecott, the English artist, 
whose early death, at St. Augustine, Florida, February 12, 1886, 
was a real loss to the world of art. Six of his own drawings, two 
of them original studies for illustrating Irving’s ‘‘ Bracebridge 
Hall,” accompany the article, and are good examples of Calde- 
cott’s lively and humorous drawing. Another notable paper is 
that on Van Dyck, by J. Arthur Blaikie, illustrated with five en- 
gravings of portraits. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ESSRS. CUPPLES, UPHAM & Co. have reprinted from the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal a paper on the Physi- 

ology of Exercise, by Dr. E. M. Hartwell of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Dr. Hartwell shows by a careful statement of the scientific 
results of physiological and psychological study that the nervous 








and muscular systems demand careful and constant exercise in 
order to insure a healthy condition. “If,” he says, “ the teachings 
of modern physiology and psychology in regard to the functions of 
the muscular and nervous systems of the human body were ap- 
prehended, even by those classes which we are wont to call edu- 
cated, it would be a comparatively easy matter to secure the votes 
and appropriations necessary for the adoption or trial of national 
and approved systems of physical exercise.”” Next to proper food 
there is nothing that is so productive of growth as physical exer- 
cise and to prove this Dr. Hartwell cites some facts from a well- 
known English authority. “At the age of twenty, well-to-do 
English youths have a mean weight of eighteen pounds greater 
than that of handicraftsmen of the same age living in large towns.” 
Since American boys are a little taller | heavier than their Eng- 
lish cousins of the same age, and since the height of the average 
Englishman is 5 feet 6.6 inches and his weight 137 pounds, the 
average American being 5 feet 7.69 inches and 141.93 pounds, it 
would seem at a glance that nothing short of the most un-hygienic 
ye of life would account for the inferior health and vitality of 
mericans. 


Professor N.S. Shaler, of the U. S. Geological Survey, dis- 
cusses, in The Forum for May, the present information we have on 
the subject of natural gas. The consumption of this gas during 
the year 1886, estimated on a coal basis, probably exceeded in 
value $6,000,000, and its use is rapidly increasing, since its cheap- 
ness as a fuel effects a saving in many factories equal to not less 
than 10 per cent. on the capital invested. As regards the extent 
of the natural gas deposits, Professor Shaler is of the opinion that 
‘the Mississippi Valley section of this country can alone be looked 
to as a field for a supply of this product, oe lenat in large quanti- 
ties,” because in this region the earth deposits have been least dis- 
turbed and the imprisoned gas has not had so much chance to es- 
cape. The durability of the supply is largely a matter of conjec- 
ture, although the steady diminution in the flow of the gas as the 
wells grow older indicates their exhaustibility, and it is estimated 
that the supply for thirty miles around Pittsburg is likely to be 
used up within eight years. Judging from the geological condi- 
tions of the earth, it does not appear likely that large supplies of 
natural gas will be found in any of the industrial centers of the 
Old World, although in Africa, Australia, South America, and 
parts of Asia there is a probability of findingit in abundance. The 
Geological Survey is now engaged in gathering information on 
the subject in all parts of the country, and hopes soon to know just 
where natural gas may be sought for with a prospect of success. 

In Science for April 29, Mr. Albert S. Gatschet, well-known 
in connection with studies of the American Indians, has a letter to 
the editor, on ‘‘ Ethnologic results obtained upon an expedition in 
the Southwest of the United States,” with two maps illustrating 
the subject. One of these shows “the Linguistic Families of the 
Gulf States,” and the other the towns of the “ Old Creek Country ” 
in Alabama and Georgia. The former map shows many interest- 
ing details. The Maskoki are assigned a central position. The 
large extent of their territory, their numbers, and their character, 
made them one of the most important groups in Indian history. 
In former times the tribes probably extended from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, and beyond that river, and from the Appalachian 
range to the Gulf of Mexico. They kept up a warfare with all 
their neighbors and among themselves; their main branches, the 
Creek and the Cha’hta Indians, constantly being at war. The dia- 
lects of the linguistic stock greatly differ from each other, the 
Cha’hta, for instance, being unintelligible to the Creek. Gatschet 
divides them in four groups,—the Creek, Apalachian (Hitchiti), 
Alibamu, and Cha’hta. The Creek Indians occupied in historical 
times a central position among the other Maskoki tribes, and, by 
forming a strong and permanent national union, had become the 
most powerfwl of all the southern tribes. 

The field-operations of the geological survey of Canada for 
the coming season include some important geographical work. 
The Yukon expedition, of which Dr. G. M. Dawson is in com- 
mand, has set out. Dr. Bell will prosecute his researches in Hud- 
son Bay, the southwest shore of which will be examined by Messrs. 
Low and J. M. Macoun. Professor Macoun will visit the little- 
known interior of Vancouver Island, principally for botanical pur- 
poses. .The surveys of Mr. Bowman in the Cariboo gold fields and 
the Selkirk range will add considerably to our knowledge of the 
geography of that district. Messrs. Tyrrell and Dowling will pro- 
ceed to Duck and Riding mountains to examine the eastern out- 
crop of cretaceous rocks, and Messrs. Lawson, Smith, and Barrow 
will survey the boundary-line east of Rainy Lake. The rest of the 
parties will prosecute mainly geological work in the eastern parts 
of the Dominion. 

Col. Wright, chief of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, has 
been in Massachusetts, collecting statistics as to marriage and di- 
vorce in the United States. It will probably be a year before the 
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data can be prepared in the form of areport. The Bureau has 
considerable work in progress at present. The report on convict- 
labor will be issued in about three weeks. The report on labor- 
strikes will be ready this fall. Another subject of inquiry now in 
progress is in relation to the moral and economic condition of 
working-women and girls in the great cities of the country. The 
Bureau will also make inquiries into the cost of the distribution of 
food-staples,—how the cost of food is increased by transportation- 
rates, and other facts bearing on the general subject. ; 

The figures representing the mortality of a great city like Lon- 
don for a single week areappalling. During the week ending Jan- 
uary 1, 1887, there were registered in that city 1899 deaths, of 
which 114 were from measles, 25 from scarlet-fever, 27 from whoop- 
ing-cough, and 17 from typhoid-fever ; 74 deaths were caused by 
violence, 66 being the result of negligence or accident, and 7 being 
suicides. 








THE USE OF IRON IN SHIP BUILDING. 


HE credit of the introduction of iron is largely to be awarded to Mr. 
John Laird, of Birkenhead, who, in 1829, builta lighter 60 feet long, 
13 feet 4 inches in breadth, and 6 feet depth of hold; and. in 1883, a paddle- 
wheel steamer, the Lady Lansdowne, of 148 tons, 133 feet long, 17 feet broad, 
and 9 feet 6 inche3 deep. “In the following year Mr. Laird constructed a 
second paddle-steamer for G. B. Lamar, Esq., of Savannah, United States, 
called the JohnRandolph. This was the first iron vessel ever seen in American 
waters. She was shipped in pieces at Liverpool, and riveted together in the 
Savannah River, where for several years afterward she was used as a tug- 
boat.” Though Mr. Laird was the ablest upholder of iron as a material for 
ship building, and was the largest builder in it, the idea existed before 
him—Richard Trevithick and Robert Stevenson, so early as 1809, proposing 
iron vessels, “‘ and even suggested ‘ masts, yards, and spars to be constructed 
in plates, with telescope-joints or screwed together;’ and in 1815 Dr. Dick- 
enson patented an invention for vessels, or rather boats, to be built of iron, 
with a hollow water-tight gunwale.” (Lindsay, vol. iv., p. 85.) Butnoth- 
ing came of these proposals; and the first iron vessel mentioned was built 
in 1818 by Thomas Wilson, near Glasgow—the first steam vessel being the 
Aaron Manby, “ constructed in 1821 at Horsley.” (Lindsay.) “ Up to 1834 
Mr. Laird had constructed six iron vessels altogether ;”’ the largest of these 
was the Garryowen, of 300 tons, for the City of Dublin Steam Packet Compa- 
ny. Others of considerable size by the same builder followed, and the ma- 
terial began to come into use elsewhere. In 1837 the Rainbow, of 600 tons, 
by far the largest iron steamer which had yet been built, was laid down at 
Birkenhead. It will thus be seen how bold was the step taken by Mr. Bru- 
nel when, in 1838, he advised the Great Western Company to use iron as the 
material for'their new ship, which was to be of the startling size of 3,443 tons 
displacement. Nor were his innovations to stop with size and material. On 
his earnest recommendation to the company it was decided, in 1839, to 
change from the first design of the usual paddle-wheels to a screw. Three 
years before (in 1836), a Swede, whose name was destined to become much 
more famous in our own land, had successfully shown the practicability of 
screw propulsion in the Francis B. Ogden, on the Thames. She made ten 
miles an hour, and showed her capabilities by towing a large packet-ship at 
good speed. There was no question of the success of this little vessel which 
was witnessed on one occasion by several of the lords of admiralty. Not- 
withstanding her unqualified success, Ericsson had no support in England. 
It happened, however, that Commodore Stockton, of our Navy, was then in 
London ; and witnessing a trial of the Ogden, ordered two small boats of 
him. One, the Robert F. Stockton, was built in 1838, of iron, by Laird—63 
feet 5 inches in length, 10 feet in breadth, and 7 feet in depth. She was 
taken—April 1839—under sail, to the United States by a crew of a master 
and four men. This little vessel was the forerunner of the famous Prince- 
ton, built after the designs of Ericsson who had been induced by Commo- 
dore Stockton to come to America as offering a more kindly field for his tal- 
ents. In thesame year with Ericsson’s trial of the Ogden, Mr. Thomas Pettit 
Smith took out a patent fer a screw; and it was by the company formed by 
Smith that the screw propeller was first tried on a large scale, in the Archi- 
medes, of 237 tons, in 1839. Of course the names mentioned by no means 
exhaust the list of claimants to this great invention. Nor can it besaid to 
have been invented by either of these two, but they were the first to score 
decisive successes and convince the world of its practicability.—Commodore 
F. E. Chadwick, U. S. Navy, in Scribner’s for May. 








WHY ENGLISH TRADE IS DECLINING. 


HE latest English “ Blue-Book”’ exposes the fact that English trade is 
falling behind in most countries, while German commercial interests 

are gaining the ascendant. The reasons for the change are somewhat com- 
plicated, but the principal ones may be summed up in the assertion that the 
English merchants have lapsed into a kind of indifference about pleasing 
and accommodating their customers, while the Germans are taking great 
pains to ascertain and meet their wants. The reasons assigned for the 
superior vigor of German trade in Italy are a “ higher standard of technical 
education, greater activity in the employment of commercial travelers 
speaking Italian, greater attention paid to the wants of the Italian market, 
and greater facilities for delivery and for payment.” In Bulgaria, “some 
Jew from Vienna comes every week offering something wanted.” The re- 
mark applies to several countries, ‘“ Ask an English manufacturer to alter 
the shape of a article to meet the requirements of foreign markets, . . . 











BEFORE ordering artificial teeth, consult Dr. Neall, dentist, 303 North 
Ninth street. Teeth extracted without pain. No charge for gas when teeth 
are ordered. If you have a difficult mouth to fit give us a call. Consulta- 
tion free. Office open in evening until 10 o’clock. 





he generally refuses. The German manufacturer, on the other hand, has 
no prejudices; if he finds that an article ofa certain shape commands a ready 
sale in any particular country, he makes it, however foreign it may he to 
his own tastes and wants.” So it isin Greece, Roumania, Servia, Turkey, 
Spain, and South America. The lesson is drawn from these facts by the 
Spectator that the English manufacturer must display more intelligence, 
more adaptiveness, more energy, more sympathy, if he is to hold his own 
against the increasing rivalry of the highly educated, active, and expanding 
German. His commercial education must be improved. Boys must be 
taught the modern languages, and must be given a speaking as well asa 
gramatical acquaintance with the tongues of the people with whom they 
are to stand in commercial relations. But these and other branches of com- 
mercial importance stiil hold only a subordinate place in English secondary 
schools, while men of commerce and manufacture are trained almost entirely 
~ subjects rather suitable for the professions.— Popular Science Monthly for 

ay. 








DRIFT. 


A SPECIAL despatch, on the 1st inst., from Washington to the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean says : 

A very prominent Republican who has held numerous conferences re- 
cently with the leaders of his party in New York and elsewhere, says this: 
‘Mr. Blaine is going to Europe to remain it is said until after the Republi- 
can nominating convention has been held. It would not surprise him if be- 
fore that convention the Republicans should be officially informed that Mr. 
Blaine would not be a candidate. It is known that those who are nearest 
him are convinced that the feeling is growing with him that it may be un- 
wise for him to make another contest for the nomination. His health is not 
good. Even his most intimate friends, like Whitelaw Reid and William 
Walter Phelps, are not quite certain that he ought to subject himself to the 
excitement of another campaign. Some of the members of Mr. Blaine’s 
family are of the opinion that he ought not to be a candidate. It will not 
be a political miracle, therefore, if the Republicans should enter their con- 
vention with Mr. Blaine out of the field.” 





The union of States existed before the Constitution was formed. The 
oneness and the sovereignty of the Nation were recognized by the Declara- 
tion, when it said, “ In the course of human events it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve,” and by the Constitution itself, which confessed its 
purpose to form “‘a more perfect union.” As one nation, the Colonies resisted 
British oppression ; as one nation they achieved their independence; as one 
nation in fact, and therefore dissatisfied with the articles of Confederation 
which assumed the existence of thirteen independent States, the people 
frained and adopted a Federal Constitution. In every line, that instrument 
spoke the purpose of its framers and of the people to establish one sovereign 
indissoluble government. But for that ruling purpose the purchase of the 
Louisiana territory would have been unconstitutional. But for that ruling 
purpose new States could never have been Constitutionally admitted, except 
by unanimous consent. But for that all-pervading and all-mastering pur- 
pose the Executive would never have been clothed with power to enforce 
the law, to hang Mr. Calhoun as a nullifier, or to call out troops to pri down 
the Rebellion which Mr. Lamar did much to instigate. History brings into 
the light the personal and selfish motives which Mr. Lamar lightly passes. 
It discloses Mr. Calhoun’s quarrels and his personal ambition, which used 
and handled nullification as the defeated strikers of to-day handled dyna- 
mite. It discloses the rule or ruin spirit of the slaveholding oligarchy, the 
dishonest pretexts by which they swept the Southern people into disloyalty, 
the violation of oaths and of law by which the Rebellion gained form, and 
the cruelties by which it struggled savagely for success.—N. Y. Tribune. 





The experiment of profit-sharing with employes, which has been 
adopted by the Toledo, Ann Arbor and Northern Railroad, marks a distinct 
advance in the codperative idea. Quite a number of firms and private com- 
panies in the United States have adopted the system, but so far as known 
this is the first effort of the kind ever made by an American Railroad. The 
plan which has been carefully devised by Governor Ashley, the President 
of the company, makes all the officers and employes of the road beneficiaries 
after they have been in the service of the company five years. Whenever 
a dividend is declared each will receive his pro-rata share, the same as a 
stockholder, to the amount of his salary. Any employe who may be dis- 
abled while on duty so as to be unable to work for six months or more, or 
who shall retire from the company’s service after twenty years of continu- 
ous employment, is to receive a certificate of paid-up stock equal in amount 
to a year’s wages; and in case of death while in active duty, his heirs are to 
be given a similar certificate equal to five times his wages for the preceding 
year.—Chicago Journal. 





A Washington correspondent of the New York Tribune reports Gen- 
eral Thomas L. Rosser, ex-confederate cavalryman and ardent democrat, as 
saying that the protective tariff sentiment is undoubtedly growing in Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama—perhaps also in 
Georgia and Louisiana. Furthermore, that of these States Virginia and 
North Carolina ‘‘ will be surely republican in the next presidential contest. 





The strangest strike on record is that reported from the Island of Scio 
by the St. James Gazette. Many parishes of the Greek Church were backward 
with their tithes and they were interdicted by the Bishop. The priests 
stopped their work of marrying, baptising, and officiating at burials of the 
dead, and these matters were taken in hand by the laity. 








THE LUNGS ARE STRAINED AND RACKED by a persistent Cough, the gen- 
eral strength wasted, and an incurable complaint often established thereby. 
Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effective remedy for Coughs and Colds, and 
exerts a beneficial effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs. 
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ESTABLISHED OCTOBER 1880. VOLUME XIV. BEGUN APRIL 23, 1887. 


THE AMERICAN aims at an honorable standard in literary excellence, an independent and fearless course 
a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted qnestions, and the study of the hopeful side of human 
affairs. 

Designing to justify its name, it represents unhesitatingly the form and substance of American 
principles. Perceiving no superiority in foreign institutions, it prefers those of its own country, and 
seeks to perfect them. It demands American independence, and denounces American subjection. It 
believes that subjection of American industry, or mechanical skill, or commerce, to the grasp of other 
nations, is a foolish and fatal policy. It holds the view that the social condition of our workmen is 
largely dependent on the Protective policy that guards them against the cheap and degraded labor of other 
countries, and that from every point of view alowering of that social condition would be deplorable. It 
therefore advocates a true Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monopoly, but to shield from destructive 
competition every legitimate industry suited to the natural conditions of the country. 


*,* The Chicago Evening Journal, (April 30, 1887), says: 

THE AMERICAN, a weekly periodical published at Philadelphia by a company of which Mr. 
Wharton Barker is President, is one of the really valuable publications of this country. Mr. Robert 
Ellis Thompson is its chief editor. It is indeed, what it claims to be, a “journal of literature, sci- 
ence, the arts and public affairs.” 


SOME RECENT EXPRESSIONS. 


From Iowa: 

Enclosed find .. I am inquiring with myself what papers I can spare my poor 
eyes the pain, (or pleasure?) of reading, and cannot put THE AMERICAN on the list. Its “ Review 
of the Week ” is the best that I see. M. K. C. 
From New York (State) : 

Ideem THE AMERICAN one of the best, if not the best, of the secular papers that come to me 
Certainly there is not one that I read with more satisfaction and profit. I am happy to show it to 
my friends, and commend it. J.B. W. 
From North Carolina: 


Ihave received THE AMERICAN during the last year, and have read each issue as soon after it 
was in hand as my engagements would allow. I have found it interesting and instruc- 
tive in every issue. R. T. B. 
From a Member of the U. S. Senate: 

I find nearly always something profitable for me to read in each number. 

From an American in Europe: : 

I never lay down the number of THE AMERICAN without thinking I wili write to say what a 
good paper I think itis. I have just read in it a most sensible article on the Silver Question. It 
is sometimes too Pennsylvanian in its views both of Tariff and Currency fora New Englander like 
myself, but in the main there is no paper which I read with so general assent and satisfaction. , 





LIFE AND TRUST CoO. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
After searching many years, a Stationery Store see 
where you receive polite attention, are waited OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
upon promptly, and are not detained half an cies 
hour waiting for change and package. 





STATIONERY. 


FOUND AT LAST! 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 
THREE IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS: —_— 





We keep Blank Books and Stationery only. 
By devoting our whole time and attention to this 
one branch of trade we are enabled to serve you 
better than any one who combines all other kinds 
of business. 

Come see us; it will be a pleasure to exhibit 
our large and varied stock whether you desire to 
purchase or not. 

We are adding every day all the newest styles 
and novelties in Paper, Envelopes and Station- 
ery. 

Our Store is the most attractive in the city as 
well as the most popular by its prices and cour- 
tesy to patrons. 


HOSKINS’ 
GREAT STATIONERY STORE, 
927 ARCH STREET. 








INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfomnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish —_ oo. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 


ey 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 

JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 


Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, 


James VY. Watson, 
Asa 8S. Wing. 





INSURANCE. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 





President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


SURPLUS -----+--+-+-+-+-+--. $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
xeesty pooguueeve cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
lorsed on every policy. Eyual to an interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 
Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
Secretary 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphias 
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McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad.) 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
wing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
Register and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 
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“ English fabrics are acknowledged as superior to all 
others, and there is something about the cut of a Lon- 
don-made coat that cannot be effectively copied.” 





STYLE—QUALITY—ECONOMY. 


$15.00 


IMPORTED LONDON SUITS. 


‘For weeks we have been waiting for these suits. 
character they are what any gentleman will not hesitate to wear. 


They are now here, and for quality, tone, and 
They are not to be compared with 


ordinary garments, for they are from choice English fabrics and in the latest London style. Their 


praise may be summed up in this remark by a.gentleman of refined taste : 


“T will say that these are the first approach to a fine custom tailor-made suit I have ever seen ready- 


made. The prices really surprise me. 


he tell me he paid $40 for the suit.” 
To supply the great demand for them we carry a full line at both our stores, viz. : 


1338 CHESTNUT ST. AND 908 WALNUT ST. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


MERCHANT TAILOR AND IMPORTER OF ENGLISH CLOTHING. 


NEW YORK STORE, 
245 BROADWAY. 


Mail orders carefully cared for. 


I would not feel warranted in contradicting a gentleman should 


Samples and prices by return mail, on request. 








TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000, FULL-PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check ; 
or on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London ; Perier Freres etcie, Paris; Men- 
delssohn & Co., Berlin ; Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Hamburg. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
etc. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

Particulars and terms on application. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WIARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS : 
William Potter, John Wanamaker, 
George M. Troutman, Henry E. Smith, 
Gustavus English, Craige Lip incott, 
William Pepper, M. D., Hamilton isston, 
Thomas Dolan, Clayton French, 
John G. Reading, Francis Rawle, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, William Wood, 

Walter Garrett. 





INSURANCE. 





‘rhe American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Buulding, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . . 1,070,003 99 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 528,957 89 
ToTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$2,220,371.13. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 








INDEX AND TITLE-PAGE OF 


THE AMERICAN, 
For Volumes XI. and XII,—October, 1885, 
to October, 1886. 


*,* Copies of these Title-pages and Indexes 
remain on hand, and can be had upon notice to 
he Publisher of THE AMERICAN. 





TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


1S PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be ~ only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers 

ALLOW INTEREST ‘ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
ol 5 Ie Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under —— 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds s¢ separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Comper z., 

COLLECT INTEREST OR by pa - transact 
all other business authorized by its charte 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
st Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 

 beods, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


o RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 


without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Guchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


J. Barlow Moor ead, Charles 8S. Hinchman, 


Thomas MacKellar, J. ——— Sergeant, 
John J. Stadiger, Aaron eg 
Clayton French, Charles A. Sparks, 


Joseph Moore, Jr. 


